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GIOVANNI  BATTISTA  PIRANESI 

(1720-1778) 

Part  I 

By  BENJAMIN  BURGES  MOORE 


HE  life  of  Piranesi  was  eminently  that  of  a 
man  of  genius,  characterized  by  all  the 
peculiarities  ascribable  to  genius,  perhaps 
as  failures  of  human  nature,  but  also  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  that  which  imparts  to  its  possessor  an 
imperishable  renown.  Those  peculiarities  are  worthy 
of  notice,  as  they  bear  so  much  on  the  character  of  his 
work ;  but  his  works,  wonderful  as  they  are  in  point  of 
execution,  are  less  to  be  admired  for  this  than  for  the 
interest  of  the  subjects  he  chose,  and  that  ivliich  he 
imparted  to  them.  In  an  age  of  frivolities,  he  boldly 
and  single-handed  dared  to  strike  out  for  himself  a 
new  road  to  fame ;  and  in  dedicating  his  talents  to  the 
recording  and  illustrating  from  ancient  writers  the 
mouldering  records  of  former  times,  he  met  with  a 
success  as  great  as  it  was  deserved,  combining ,  as  he 
did ,  all  that  ivas  beautiful  in  art  with  all  that  ivas 
interesting  in  the  remains  of  antiquity.” 

These  words  were  prefixed  to  an  account  of  Pira¬ 
nesi’s  career  published  in  London  during  the  year 
1831  in  “The  Library  of  the  Fine  Arts,”  and  based 
upon  a  sketch  of  his  life  written  by  his  son,  Francesco, 
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but  never  published,  although  the  manuscript  at  that 
period  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  publishers, 
Priestly  and  Weale,  only  to  be  subsequently  lost  or 
destroyed. 

Eighty  years,  therefore,  have  passed  since  this 
evaluation  of  the  great  Italian  etcher  was  written,  yet 
to-day  he  is  no  more  appreciated  at  his  full  worth  than 
he  was  then.  At  all  times  it  has  been  not  uncommon  for 
an  artist  to  attain  a  kind  of  wide  and  enduring  re¬ 
nown,  although  estimated  at  his  true  value  and  for 
his  real  excellences  by  only  a  few;  but  of  such  a  fate 
it  would  be  difficult  to  select  a  more  striking  or  illus¬ 
trious  example  than  Giovanni  Battista  Piranesi.  Liv¬ 
ing  and  dying  in  the  Eternal  City,  Rome,  to  whose 
august  monuments  his  fame  is  inseparably  linked,  he 
was  the  author  of  the  prodigious  number  of  over  thir¬ 
teen  hundred  large  plates,  combining  the  arts  of  etch¬ 
ing  and  engraving,  which,  aside  from  their  intrinsic 
merit  as  works  of  art,  are  of  incalculable  value  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  inexhaustible  supply  of  classic  motives 
which  they  offer  to  all  designers,  and  to  which  they, 
more  than  any  other  influence,  have  given  currency. 

These  prints,  in  early  and  beautiful  proofs,  are  still 
to  be  bought  at  relatively  low  figures,  while  each  year 
sees  the  sale,  by  thousands,  of  impressions  from  the 
steeled  plates  still  existing  at  Rome  in  the  Royal 
Calcography; — impressions  which,  although  in  them¬ 
selves  still  sufficiently  remarkable  to  be  worth  possess¬ 
ing,  are  yet  so  debased  as  to  constitute  a  libel  upon 
the  real  powers  of  Piranesi. 

The  wide  diffusion  of  these  ignoble  prints,  and 
the  fact  that  Piranesi’s  output  was  so  great  as  to  place 
his  work  within  the  reach  of  the  slenderest  purse,  are 
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largely  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  to  apprehend  his  real  greatness ;  for  rarity  calls 
attention  to  merit,  to  which  in  fact  it  often  gives  a 
value  entirely  fictitious,  while  there  is  always  diffi¬ 
culty  in  realizing  that  things  seen  frequently  and  in 
quantities  may  have  qualities  far  outweighing  those 
of  work  which  has  aroused  interest  by  its  scarcity. 
This  is  why  the  fame  of  Piranesi  is  widely  spread, 
although  his  best  and  most  characteristic  work  is  almost 
unknown,  and  his  real  genius  generally  unrecognized. 

Born  in  Venice,  October  4th,  1720,  and  named  after 
Saint  John  the  Baptist,  Piranesi  was  the  son  of  a  mason, 
blind  in  one  eye,  and  of  Laura  Lucchesi.  His  mater¬ 
nal  uncle  was  an  architect  and  engineer,— for  in  those 
days  the  same  person  frequently  combined  the  two 
professions, — who  had  executed  various  water-works 
and  at  least  one  church.  From  his  uncle  the  young 
Giovanni  Battista  received  his  earliest  instruction  in 
things  artistic,  for  which  he  appears  to  have  displayed 
a  conspicuously  precocious  aptitude.  Before  he  was 
seventeen  he  had  attracted  sufficient  attention  to  as¬ 
sure  him  success  in  his  father’s  profession,  but  Rome 
had  already  fired  his  imagination,  and  aroused  that 
impetuous  determination  which  marked  his  entire 
career.  His  yearning  after  Rome  report  says  to  have 
been  first  aroused  by  a  young  Roman  girl  whom  he 
loved,  but,  however  that  may  be,  he  overcame  the 
determined  opposition  of  his  parents,  and,  in  1738,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  set  out  for  the  papal  city  to  study 
architecture,  engraving,  and  in  general  the  fine  arts ; 
for  even  in  those  degenerate  days  there  were  left  some 
traces  of  that  multiform  talent  which  distinguished 
the  artists  of  the  Renaissance.  When  he  reached  the 
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goal  of  his  longing,  the  impression  produced  by  the 
immortal  city  on  so  fervid  an  imagination  must  have 
been  so  deep,  so  overwhelming,  as  to  annihilate  all 
material  considerations,  although  they  could  not  have 
been  other  than  harassing,  since  the  allowance  received 
from  his  father  was  only  six  Spanish  piastres  a  month, 
or  some  six  or  seven  lire  of  the  Italian  money  of  to¬ 
day.  By  what  expedients  he  managed  to  live  we  can¬ 
not  even  conjecture,  but  it  may  be  supposed  that  he 
was  boarded,  apprentice-wise,  by  the  masters  under 
whom  he  studied.  These  teachers  were  Scalfarotto 
and  Yaleriani,  a  noted  master  of  perspective  and  a 
pupil  of  one  Ricci  of  Belluno,  who  had  acquired  from 
the  great  French  painter  and  lover  of  Rome,  Claude 
Lorrain,  the  habit  of  painting  highly  imaginative  pic¬ 
tures  composed  of  elements  drawn  from  the  ruins  of 
the  Roman  Campagna.  This  style  was  transmitted  to 
Piranesi  by  Valeriani,  without  doubt  stimulating  that 
passionate  appreciation  of  the  melancholy  grandeur 
of  ruined  Rome  already  growing  in  his  mind,  and 
afterward  to  fill  his  entire  life  and  work. 

At  the  same  time,  he  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  etching  and  engraving  under  the  Sicilian,  Giuseppe 
Vasi,  whose  etchings  first  aroused  the  great  Goethe’s 
longing  for  Italy.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  thinking, 
probably  not  without  foundation,  that  this  master  was 
concealing  from  him  the  secret  of  the  correct  use  of 
acid  in  etching,  Piranesi  is  reported,  in  his  anger,  to 
have  made  an  attempt  to  murder  Vasi.  Such  an  act 
would  not  be  out  of  keeping  with  the  character  of  the 
fiery  Venetian,  for,  before  leaving  Venice,  he  had 
already  been  described  by  a  fellow-pupil  as  “ strava- 
gante,”  extravagant,  or  fantastic,  a  term  not  restricted 
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Size  of  the  original  etching,  17%x26%  inches 


by  Italians  to  a  man’s  handling  of  money,  but  applied 
rather  to  character  as  a  whole,  in  which  connection  it 
usually  denotes  the  less  fortunate  side  of  that  com¬ 
plete  and  magnificent  surrender  to  an  overwhelming 
passion  which  aroused  so  lively  an  admiration  of  the 
Italian  nature  in  the  great  French  writer,  Stendhal. 
When  we,  tame  moderns,  judge  the  “extravagance” 
of  such  characters,  it  is  only  fair  to  recollect  that, 
with  all  their  faults  and  crimes,  these  same  unbridled 
Italians  were  capable  of  heroic  virtues,  unknown  to 
our  pale  and  timid  age.  Men  like  Cellini  and  Pira¬ 
nesi,  who  had  much  in  common,  are  simply  incarnate 
emotional  force,  a  fact  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  the 
cause  of  their  follies  and  the  indispensable  condition 
of  their  genius. 

After  this  quarrel  Piranesi  returned  to  Venice, 
where  he  attempted  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  architecture.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
at  this  period  he  studied  under  Tiepolo;  at  any  rate 
there  exist  in  his  published  works  a  few  curious,  rather 
rococo  plates  entirely  different  from  his  usual  manner, 
and  very  markedly  influenced  by  the  style  of  Tiepolo ’s 
etching.  He  also  studied  painting  with  the  Polanzani 
who  is  responsible  for  that  portrait  of  him  which 
forms  the  frontispiece  to  the  first  edition  of  “Le  An- 
tichita  Romane,  ”  and  gives  so  vivid  an  impression  of 
the  dasmonic  nature  of  the  man.  Meeting  with  little 
success  in  Venice,  he  went  to  Naples,  after  returning 
to  Rome,  attracted  principally  by  archaeological  inter¬ 
ests.  He  stayed  at  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Pass- 
turn,  where  at  this  time,  undoubtedly,  he  made  the 
drawings  of  the  temples  afterward  etched  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  his  son.  The  drawings  for  these  etchings  of 
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Psestum,  among  the  best  known  of  the  Piranesi  plates, 
are  now  in  the  Soane  Museum  in  London. 

Having  decided  that  he  had  no  vocation  for  paint¬ 
ing,  which  he  definitely  abandoned  at  this  time,  Pira¬ 
nesi  returned  to  Rome,  and  settled  there  permanently. 
His  father  now  wished  him  to  return  to  Venice,  but 
he  was  altogether  unwilling  to  do  so,  and  replied, 
characteristically,  that  Rome  being  the  seat  of  all  his 
affections  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  live  sepa¬ 
rated  from  her  monuments.  He  intimated  that  in 
preference  to  leaving,  he  would  give  up  his  allowance, 
a  suggestion  upon  which  his  father  acted  promptly  by 
stopping  all  remittances,  so  that,  estranged  from  his 
relatives,  Piranesi  was  now  entirely  dependent  upon 
his  own  resources  for  a  livelihood. 

His  poverty  and  suffering  at  this  period  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  great,  but  his  indomitable  nature  could  be 
crippled  by  no  material  hardships.  He  devoted  him¬ 
self  entirely  to  etching  and  engraving,  and,  when 
twenty-one,  published  his  first  composition.  At  this 
time  he  was  living  in  the  Corso  opposite  the  Doria- 
Pamphili  Palace,  but  even  if  the  neighborhood  was 
illustrious,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  think  what  wretched 
garret  must  have  hidden  the  misery  of  his  struggling 
genius.  Plis  first  important  and  dated  work,  the 
“Antichita  Romane  de’  Tempi  della  Republica,  etc.,” 
was  published  in  1748,  with  a  dedication  to  the  noted 
antiquary,  Monsignore  Bottari,  chaplain  to  Pope 
Benedict  XIV.  This  work  was  received  with  great 
favor,  as  the  first  successful  attempt  to  engrave  archi¬ 
tecture  with  taste,  and  from  the  day  of  its  appearance 
Piranesi  may  be  said  to  have  been  famous.  However, 
he  still  experienced  the  utmost  difficulty  in  finding  the 
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money  necessary  to  subsist  and  to  procure  the  ma¬ 
terials  requisite  to  his  work.  Yet,  despite  his  terrible 
poverty,  his  labor  was  unceasing  and  tireless  to  a 
degree  that  we  can  now  scarcely  conceive.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  in  addition  to  etching  and  engrav¬ 
ing,  he  was  engaged  in  the  extensive  study  of  archgeol¬ 
ogy,  which  led  him  to  undertake  many  remarkable 
researches.  He  became  a  noted  archgeologist  of  great 
erudition,  as  is  shown  by  numerous  controversies  with 
famous  antiquarians  of  the  day.  Some  idea  of  the 
copiousness  of  his  knowledge  can  be  gained  from  the 
fact  that  his  argument  covers  a  hundred  folio  pages 
in  that  controversy  in  which  he  upheld  the  originality 
of  Roman  art  against  those  who  claimed  it  to  be  a 
mere  offshoot  of  Grecian  genius.  In  the  preface  to  one 
of  his  books,  he  refers  to  it  as  the  result  of  ‘Gvhat  I 
have  been  able  to  gather  from  the  course  of  many 
years  of  indefatigable  and  most  exact  obs(  rvations, 
excavations,  and  researches,  things  which  have  never 
been  undertaken  in  the  past.  ’  ’  This  statement  is  quite 
true,  and  when  we  realize  that  the  preparation  of  a 
single  plate,  such  as  the  plan  of  the  Campus  Martins, 
would,  in  itself,  have  taken  most  men  many  years  of 
work,  we  can  only  feel  uncomprehending  amazement 
at  the  capacity  for  work  possessed  by  this  man  of 
genius. 

The  very  spirit  of  imperial  Rome  would  seem  to 
have  filled  Piranesi,  making  him  its  own,  so  that  the 
vanished  splendor  was  to  him  ever  present  and  added 
to  the  strange  melancholy  of  the  vine-grown  ruins 
which  alone  remained  from  the  “grandeur  that  was 
Rome.”  In  every  age  and  in  every  province  most 
Italians  have  been  animated  by  a  lively  sense  of  their 
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direct  descent  from  classic  Rome,— a  feeling  that  its 
fame  was  peculiarly  their  inheritance  in  a  way  true 
of  no  other  people,  so  that  this  glorious  descent  was 
their  greatest  pride  and  claim  to  leadership.  In  the 
darkest  days  of  oppression  and  servitude,  when  Italy 
sat  neglected  and  disconsolate  among  her  chains,  there 
were  never  lacking  nobler  souls  who  kept  alive  a  sense 
of  what  was  fitting  in  the  descendants  of  classic  Rome, 
and  took  therein  a  melancholy  pride.  But  no  Italian 
was  ever  more  completely  an  ancient  Roman  than 
Piranesi,  who  certainly,  in  despite  of  his  Venetian 
birth,  considered  himself  a  “Roman  citizen.”  This 
sentiment  played  an  important  part  in,  perhaps,  the 
most  characteristic  act  of  his  whole  life,  namely,  his 
fantastic  marriage,  of  which  he  himself  left  an  account 
not  unworthy  of  Cellini. 

He  was  drawing  in  the  Forum  one  Sunday,  when 
his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  boy  and  girl,  who 
proved  to  be  the  children  of  the  gardener  to  Prince 
Corsini.  The  girl’s  type  of  features  instantly  con¬ 
vinced  Piranesi  that  she  was  a  direct  descendant  of 
the  ancient  Romans,  and  so  aroused  his  emotions  that 
on  the  spot  he  asked  if  it  were  possible  for  her  to 
marry  him.  Her  exact  reply  is  not  recorded,  although 
it  must  have  conveyed  the  fact  that  she  was  free,  but 
it  can  surprise  no  one  to  hear  that  the  girl  was  thor¬ 
oughly  frightened  by  such  sudden  and  overpowering 
determination.  His  hasty  resolution  was  confirmed 
when  Piranesi  afterward  learned  that  she  had  a 
dower  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  piastres,  or  some  three 
hundred  lire  of  to-day,  a  fact  certain  to  arouse  a  keen 
realization  both  of  his  poverty  and  of  the  value  of 
money  in  those  days.  Without  any  delay,  he  pro- 
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at  present  difficult  to  conceive. 

Size  of  the  original,  14%  x  231/4  inches 
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Piranesi.  View  of  the  “Campo  Vaccino” 

The  Site  of  the  Ancient  Roman  Forum  showing  the  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  Columns 
of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans  and  of  the  Temple  of  Concord  and,  in  the  distance, 
the  Arch  of  Titus,  the  Colosseum,  etc.,  etc. 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  161/6x21%  inches 


ceeded  to  ask  the  girl’s  hand  in  marriage  of  her 
parents,  who,  like  the  girl,  appear  to  have  been  so  ter¬ 
rified  and  overwhelmed  by  the  cyclonic  nature  of  the 
man  as  to  be  incapable  of  the  slightest  resistance. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  of  all  the  parties 
concerned,  the  fact  is  that  Piranesi  was  married  to 
the  descendant  of  the  ancient  Romans  exactly  five 
days  after  lie  first  laid  eyes  on  her  classic  features ! 
Immediately  after  the  wedding,  having  placed  side  by 
side  his  wife’s  dowry  and  his  own  finished  plates,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  unfinished  designs,  he  informed  his 
presumably  astonished  bride  that  their  entire  fortune 
was  now  before  them,  but  that  in  three  years’  time 
her  portion  should  be  doubled ;  which  proved  to  be  no 
boast  but  a  promise  that  he  actually  fulfilled. 

According  to  report,  he  told  his  friends  that  he 
was  marrying  in  order  to  obtain  the  money  required 
for  the  completion  of  his  great  book  on  Roman  An¬ 
tiquities.  Plowever,  even  if  he  did  marry  for  money, 
he  maintained  all  his  life,  to  the  poor  woman’s  great 
discomfort,  as  jealous  a  watch  over  his  wife  as  could 
be  expected  of  the  most  amorous  of  husbands;  so  his 
affections  as  well  as  his  vanity  may,  perhaps,  have 
been  called  into  play  by  his  marriage.  At  any  rate, 
his  ideas  as  to  family  life  were  worthy  of  the  most 
severe  Roman  paterfamilias.  His  son,  Francesco,  born 
in  1756,  relates  that,  when  absorbed  in  his  studies,  he 
would  quite  forget  the  hours  for  meals,  while  his  five 
children,  neither  daring  to  interrupt  him  nor  eat 
without  him,  experienced  all  the  miseries  of  hunger. 
His  domestic  coercion  and  discipline  were  doubtless 
extreme,  but  the  family  would  seem  to  have  lived  not 
too  unhappily. 
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Every  two  years,  if  not  oftener,  a  monumental  book 
would  make  its  appearance,  to  say  nothing  of  separate 
plates,  and  Piranesi  was  now  a  famous  man.  With 
the  exception  of  Winckelmann,  he  did  more  than  any 
one  to  spread  a  knowledge  and  love  of  classic  art, 
while  his  learning  and  his  researches  aroused  a  wide¬ 
spread  appreciation  of  the  nobility  of  Roman  ruins, 
thereby  largely  contributing  to  their  excavation  and 
protection.  His  exhaustive  acquaintance  with  an¬ 
tiquity  and  his  impassioned  admiration  for  its  beauty, 
combined  with  his  singular  and  interesting  character, 
caused  him  to  mingle  with  all  that  was  most  remark¬ 
able  in  the  world  of  arts  and  letters  in  Rome,  at  the 
same  time  bringing  him  into  relation  with  whatever 
foreigners  of  distinction  might  visit  the  city.  He  was, 
however,  then  and  always  a  poor  man,  for  his  first 
important  work,  “Le  Anticliita  Romane,  ”  sold  in  the 
complete  set  for  the  ridiculous  pittance  of  sixteen 
paoli,  or  about  seventeen  lire,  while  later  the  Pope  was 
wont  to  pay  him  only  a  thousand  lire  for  eighteen 
gigantic  volumes  of  etchings.  The  very  fact  that  his 
fertility  was  so  enormous,  lowered  the  price  it  was 
possible  to  ask  for  his  plates  during  his  lifetime,  just 
as  since  his  death  it  has  militated  against  a  correct 
valuation  of  his  talent.  Forty  years  after  he  came  to 
Rome,  he  wrote  to  a  correspondent  that  he  had  made, 
on  an  average,  some  seven  thousand  lire  of  modern 
money  a  year,  out  of  which  he  had  had  to  support  his 
family,  pay  for  the  materials  required  in  his  business, 
and  gather  together  that  collection  of  antiquities 
which  was  a  part  of  his  stock  in  trade. 

The  rapidity  with  which  Piranesi  worked,  and  the 
number  of  plates,  all  of  unusually  large  dimensions, 
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which  he  executed,  are  so  extraordinary  as  to  leave 
one  bewildered  by  the  thought  of  such  incomprehen¬ 
sible  industry.  Competent  authorities  vary  in  their 
statements  as  to  the  number  of  plates  produced  by 
Piranesi,  but  accepting  as  correct  the  lowest  figure, 
which  is  thirteen  hundred,  it  will  be  found  that  for 
thirty-nine  years  he  produced,  on  a  rough  average,  one 
plate  every  two  weeks.  Ordinarily,  great  productive¬ 
ness  will  be  found  to  have  damaged  the  quality  of  the 
work  accomplished,  but  this  is  not  true  in  the  case  of 
Piranesi.  Although  his  work  is  of  varying  merit,  like 
that  of  all  true  artists,  and  even  comprises  examples 
lacking  his  usual  excellence,  there  is  no  plate  which 
betrays  any  signs  of  hurry  or  careless  workmanship, 
while  in  many  the  meticulous  finish  is  remarkable. 
Such  an  output  is  in  itself  phenomenal,  yet  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  these  works  he  found  the  time  to  pursue 
archaiologieal  researches  and  studies,  in  themselves 
sufficiently  exhaustive  to  have  occupied  the  life  of  an 
ordinary  man.  Moreover,  in  his  capacity  of  architect, 
he  executed  various  important  restorations,  including 
those  of  the  Priorato  di  Malta,  where  he  is  buried,  and 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo.  Most  of  his  restorations 
were  undertaken  by  command  of  the  Venetian,  Pope 
Clement  XIII,  who  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of 
Knight,  or  Cavaliere,  a  distinction  of  which  he  was 
proud,  as  he  was  of  his  membership  in  the  “Royal 
Society  of  Antiquaries”  in  London,  of  which  he  was 
made  an  honorarv  fellow  in  1757. 

9s 

The  question  of  how  much  assistance  Piranesi  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  execution  of  his  plates  is  an  interesting 
one.  In  a  few  prints,  the  figures  were  etched  by  one 
Jean  Barbault,  whose  name  sometimes  appears  on  the 
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margins  with  that  of  Piranesi.  The  latter’s  son, 
Francesco,  was  taught  design  and  architecture  by  his 
father,  whose  manner  he  reproduced  exactly,  although 
none  of  the  numerous  etchings  which  he  left  behind 
him  show  any  signs  of  those  qualities  which  constitute 
the  greatness  of  his  parent’s  work.  The  daughter, 
Laura,  also  etched  in  the  manner  of  her  father  and 
has  left  some  views  of  Roman  monuments.  These  two 
children,  together  with  one  of  his  pupils,  Piroli,  un¬ 
doubtedly  aided  him,  but  their  moderate  skill  is  a 
proof  that  their  assistance  could  not  have  been  carried 
very  far.  That  his  pupils  never  formed  a  sort  of 
factory  for  the  production  of  work  passing  under  their 
master’s  name,  as  happened  with  some  famous  paint¬ 
ers,  is  made  certain  by  the  fact  that  he  established  no 
school  which  caught  his  manner  and  produced  work 
reminiscent  or  imitative  of  his.  His  unparalleled  out¬ 
put  must,  therefore,  be  almost  entirely  a  result  of  bis 
own  unaided  labor. 

Piranesi  died  at  Rome,  surrounded  by  his  family, 
on  the  ninth  of  November,  1778,  of  a  slight  disorder 
rendered  serious  by  neglect.  His  body  was  first 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Andrea  della  Fratte,  but 
was  soon  afterward  removed  to  that  Priory  of  Santa 
Maria  Aventina  which  he  had  himself  restored.  Plere 
his  family  erected  a  statue  of  him,  carved  by  one 
Angelini  after  the  design  of  Piranesi’s  pupil,  Piroli. 
Baron  Stolberg  writes  in  his  “Travels”:  “Here  is  a 
fine  statue  of  the  architect  Piranesi,  as  large  as  life, 
placed  there  by  his  son.  It  is  the  work  of  a  living 
sculptor,  Angelini,  and  though  it  certainly  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  best  antiquities,  it  still  possesses 
real  merit.” 
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The  singular  figure  of  Giovanni  Battista  Piranesi, 
with  his  power,  his  fire,  and  his  passionate  love  of 
Roman  grandeur,  not  unworthy  of  some  great  period 
of  rebirth,  appears  all  the  more  phenomenal  when 
viewed  in  relation  to  his  times  and  his  surroundings. 
The  corruption  of  the  pontifical  city  had  been  flagrant 
since  the  days  when  it  filled  with  scorn  and  loathing 
the  wonderful  “Regrets”  penned  by  the  exiled 
French  poet,  Joachim  du  Bellay,  whose  homesick 
heart  took  less  pleasure  in  the  hard  marble  and  au¬ 
dacious  fronts  of  Roman  palaces  than  in  the  delicate 
slate  of  the  distant  dwelling  built  by  his  Angevin  an¬ 
cestors, — but  its  depravity  had  at  least  been  replete 
with  virility  and  splendor.  After  the  Council  of 
Trent,  however,  the  Counter-Reformation  spread  over 
the  Roman  prelacy  a  wave  of  external  reform,  which 
left  the  inner  rottenness  untouched,  but  veiled  it  de¬ 
cently  with  all  the  stifling  and  petty  vices  of  hypoc¬ 
risy,  until  Roman  life  gradually  grew  to  be  that 
curious  androgynous  existence  which  we  see  reflected 
so  clearly  in  Casanova’s  memoirs.  During  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  when  Piranesi  lived,  the  whole  of 
Italy  had  sunk  to  depths  of  degradation  such  as  few 
great  races  have  ever  known,  not  because  the  people 
were  hopelessly  decayed,  for  their  great  spirit  never 
died,  but  lived  to  flame  forth  in  1848  and  create  that 
marvelous  present-day  regeneration  of  Italy,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  astonishing  example  of  the  rebirth 
of  a  once  great  but  apparently  dead  nation  that  the 
world  has  yet  seen.  The  debased  condition  of  Italy  at 
that  time  was  caused,  rather,  by  centuries  of  priestly 
and  foreign  oppression,  which  had  stifled  the  entire 
county  until  it  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  torpor  little 


different  to  death.  Any  sign  of  intellectual  or 
political  activity,  however  slight  or  innocent,  had 
long  been  ruthlessly  repressed  by  Austria  and  the 
petty  tyrants  who  ruled  the  states  of  Italy.  Since 
men  must  find  some  occupation  to  fill  their  lives,  or 
else  go  mad,  in  a  land  where  every  noble  and  even 
normal  employment  was  forbidden,  the  Italian  of  the 
day  was  forced  to  confine  himself  within  the  limits  of 
an  idle  inanity,  concerned  only  with  petty  questions 
and  petty  interests.  It  is  difficult  for  people  of  to-day 
to  conceive  the  abject  futility  to  which  such  oppres¬ 
sion  and  enforced  inactivity  can  reduce  an  entire 
nation.  In  France  the  comparative  freedom  enjoyed 
under  the  old  regime  gave  to  the  eighteenth  century, 
in  its  most  frivolous  and  futile  moments,  a  charming 
grace  utterly  denied  to  enslaved  and  priest-ridden 
Italy.  To  realize  the  situation,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  consider  for  a  moment  the  institution  of  the  cicis- 
beo,  and  to  read  Parini’s  "II  Giorno.”  In  this  world 
of  little  loveless  lovers,  of  sonneteers  and  collector 
academicians,  the  figure  of  Piranesi  looms  gigantic, 
like  a  creature  of  another  world.  He  had  a  purity 
of  taste  in  artistic  matters  quite  unknown  to  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  while  his  originality,  his  passion,  and  his 
vigor  seem  indeed  those  of  some  antique  Roman  sud¬ 
denly  come  to  life  to  serve  as  pattern  for  a  people 
fallen  on  dire  days. 

Francesco  Piranesi,  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
sold  the  collection  formed  by  him  to  Gustavus  III  of 
Sweden  in  return  for  an  annuity.  He  continued  the 
publication  of  etchings,  many,  although  unacknow¬ 
ledged,  from  drawings  by  his  father,  and  was  assisted 
in  his  archaeological  research  by  Pope  Pius  VI.  After 
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Piranesi.  Interior  of  the  Pantheon,  Rome 

A  good  illustration  of  Piranesi’s  originality  in  choosing  a  point  of  view 
so  curious  as  to  give  a  novel  air  to  the  best  known  subjects. 

The  Pantheon,  completed  by  Agrippa  B.C.  27,  consecrated  to  the  divine 
ancestors  of  the  Julian  family,  and  now  dedicated  as  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  Rotonda,  is  142%  feet  in  diameter  and  its  height,  to  the  apex  of 
the  great  hemispherical  coffered  dome,  is  the  same.  The  lighting  of  the 
interior  is  solely  from  an  opening,  28  feet  in  diameter,  at  the  summit  of 
the  dome.  The  dome  is  practically  solid  concrete. 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  18%  x  221%  inches 
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This  plate  shows  how  Piranesi  could  render  a  complicated  view  without  confusion  and,  at 
the  same  time,  give  an  air  of  novelty  to  a  well-known  place. 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  18%x27%  inches 


various  rather  dishonorable  transactions,  as  spy  to 
the  court  of  Sweden,  he  started  for  Paris  by  sea  in 
1798,  having  with  him  the  plates  of  his  father’s  etch¬ 
ings,  and  accompanied  in  all  probability  by  his  sister 
Laura.  The  ship  on  which  he  traveled  was  captured 
and  all  it  contained  taken  as  a  prize  by  a  British  man- 
of-war,  England  and  France  being  then  engaged  in 
hostilities.  By  some  curious  chance,  the  English  ad¬ 
miral  knew  the  worth  of  Piranesi’s  work,  and  per¬ 
suaded  the  officers  who  had  made  the  capture  to 
restore  the  plates  to  his  son,  and  in  addition  obtained, 
by  some  still  more  curious  chance,  both  the  admission 
of  the  plates  into  French  territory  free  of  duty,  and 
government  protection  of  Francesco’s  ownership.  At 
Paris,  Francesco  Piranesi  and  his  brother,  Pietro, 
tried  to  found  both  an  academy  and  a  manufactory  of 
terra-cotta.  He  also  republished  his  father’s  etchings 
and  his  own,  thus  creating  the  first  French  edition, 
already  inferior  in  quality  to  the  original  Roman  im¬ 
pressions.  He  died  in  Paris,  in  1810,  in  straitened 
circumstances.  The  plates  of  both  the  father’s  and 
the  son’s  work  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  publishers 
Firmin-Didot,  who  republished  them  once  more.  The 
original  plates,  which  at  one  time  were  rented  for 
almost  nothing  to  any  one  who  wished  them  for  a 
day’s  printing,  finally  found  a  refuge,  as  before  said, 
in  the  Royal  Calcography  at  Rome,  where  they  have 
been  coated  with  steel  and  rebitten,  so  that  it  is  now 
possible  to  print  as  many  copies  every  year  as  tourists 
and  architects  may  desire.  It  can,  therefore,  be  seen 
that,  most  unfortunately,  the  world  is  flooded  with 
countless  impressions  which,  even  if  they  have  value 
for  an  architect  as  documents,  or  still  retain  enough 
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character  to  give  them  some  merit  as  pictures,  are  yet 
so  utterly  changed  and  debased  as  to  do  the  gravest 
and  most  irreparable  injustice  to  the  reputation  of 
the  genius  who  created  them. 

II 

Any  one  who  bestows  even  a  passing  inspection  on 
the  etchings  of  Piranesi  will  be  struck  by  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  imagination  which  they  display,  a  cpiality 
whose  precise  nature  it  will  perhaps  be  useful  to 
analyze,  since,  despite  the  fact  that  we  use  the  word 
constantly,  the  thousand  differing  values  which  we 
attach  to  it  render  our  ideas  of  its  true  meaning  in 
general  of  the  vaguest.  Reduced  to  its  ultimate  es¬ 
sence,  imagination  would  appear  to  be  the  faculty  of 
picture-making ;  that  is  to  say,  the  power  of  bringing 
images  before  the  mental  eye  with  absolute  exactitude, 
and  of  clothing  ideas  with  a  definite  form,  so  that 
they  have  a  reality  quite  as  great  as  that  which  char¬ 
acterizes  the  objects  of  the  external  world.  So  long 
as  ideas  remain  in  the  mind  in  the  form  of  abstract 
conceptions,  they  are  food  for  reason,  but  have  no 
power  to  move  us.  It  is  only  when,  by  means  of  the 
imaginative  faculty,  the  concept  lias  presented  itself 
as  a  definite  image,  that  it  arouses  our  emotions  and 
becomes  a  motive  of  conduct.  When,  for  example, 
the  idea  of  an  injury  to  some  one  we  love  comes  into 
our  sphere  of  consciousness,  a  concrete  picture  of  that 
injury  presents  itself  in  some  form  or  other  to  our 
inner  vision,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  emotion  which 
we  experience.  Our  sympathy  and  understanding  will 
be  proportionate  to  the  varying  distinctness  with 
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Piranesi.  The  Temple  of  Apollo,  near  Tivoli 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  18%  X  24%  inches 


which  our  imaginative  power  offers  such  images  for 
our  contemplation.  Imagination  therefore  connotes 
the  ability  to  conceive  the  emotions  and  experiences 
of  others,  and  is  thus  indissolubly  connected  with 
sympathy  and  all  the  nobler  qualities  of  human 
nature. 

The  fact  that  our  conduct  is  determined  not  by 
concepts,  but  by  mental  images  which  motive  emotion, 
although  at  first  it  appear  paradoxical,  will  certainly 
be  recognized  by  any  one  who  is  willing  to  study,  if 
only  for  a  short  time,  his  own  mental  experiences. 
This  truth  was  realized  with  such  force  as  to  be  made 
the  base  of  their  entire  spiritual  discipline  by  that 
notable  Spaniard,  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  his  followers, 
the  Jesuit  fathers,  who  have  understood  the  complex 
and  subtle  mechanism  of  the  human  soul  more 
profoundly  and  exhaustively  than  any  other  body  of 
men  which  has  ever  existed.  In  classic  times  Horace 
was  cognizant  of  this  peculiarity  of  man’s  mind  when 
he  wrote  that  the  emotions  are  aroused  more  slowly 
by  objects  which  are  presented  to  consciousness  by 
hearing  than  by  those  made  known  by  sight.  Burke, 
it  is  true,  disputes  this  dictum  of  the  Latin  poet,  on 
the  ground  that,  among  the  arts,  poetry  certainly 
arouses  emotions  more  intense  than  those  derived  from 
painting.  Although  this  is  probably  true,  for  rea¬ 
sons  which  he  details  and  which  it  would  be  weari¬ 
some  to  reiterate  here,  it  is  certain  that  poetry  moves 
us  exactly  in  ratio  to  the  power  it  possesses  of  creating 
vivid  images  for  our  contemplation,  while  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  doubtful  whether  any  emotion  excited  through 
hearing  surpasses  in  vivacity  that  experienced  on 
suddenly  seeing  certain  objects  or  situations. 
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All  artists  at  all  worthy  of  the  name  are,  therefore, 
possessed  to  a  certain  degree  of  imagination.  It  is 
the  gift  which  makes  visible  to  them  whatever  they 
embody  in  words,  pictures,  sounds,  or  sculpture.  If 
totally  deprived  of  it,  they  could  create  nothing,  for 
no  man  can  express  what  does  not  appear  to  him  as 
having  a  real  existence  for  at  least  the  moment  of 
creation.  In  the  domain  of  art,  imagination,  in  its 
lower  forms,  is  merely  the  power  of  recollecting  and 
reproducing  things  endowed  with  material  existence; 
but  in  its  highest  development,  when  handling  the 
conceptions  and  emotions  of  an  original  mind,  it  ac¬ 
quires  the  power  of  actual  creation,  and  is  inseparably 
attached  to  the  loftiest  acts  of  which  man  is  capable. 

Every  plate  etched  by  Piranesi  betrays  to  even  a 
careless  glance  the  presence  of  imagination  in  some 
form,  while  in  one  series  this  noble  faculty  is  revealed 
with  an  amplitude  almost  unparalleled.  If  it  be  only 
the  presentment  of  fragments  of  Roman  epitaphs,  he 
finds  a  way  by  some  play  of  light  or  shade,  or  by 
some  trick  of  picturesque  arrangement,  to  throw  a 
certain  interest  about  them,  relieving  the  dryness  of 
barren  facts ;  if  it  be  the  etching  of  some  sepulchral 
vault,  in  itself  devoid  of  any  but  antiquarian  interest, 
he  introduces  some  human  figure  or  some  suggestive 
implement  to  give  a  flash  of  imagination  to  the  scene. 
In  those  very  plates  where  he  depicts  the  actually 
existing  monuments  of  classic  Rome,  and  in  which  it 
was  his  expressed  intention  to  save  these  august  ruins 
from  further  injury  and  preserve  them  forever  in  his 
engravings,  he  created  what  he  saw  anew,  and  voiced 
his  own  distinctive  sentiment  of  the  melancholy 
grandeur  of  ruined  Rome.  To-day  the  word  impres¬ 
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sionism  has  come  to  have  a  rather  restricted  meaning 
in  connection  with  a  recent  school  of  art,  but  Pira¬ 
nesi’s  work,  like  that  of  all  really  great  artists,  is  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word  impressionistic.  In  pass¬ 
ing,  it  may  be  remarked  that  he  was  one  of  the  rare 
artists  in  earlier  times  who  worked  directly  from 
nature,  a  habit  distinctive  of  our  modern  impression¬ 
ism.  Piranesi  is  concerned  with  the  expression  of  his 
own  peculiar  impression  of  what  he  sees;  for  the 
benefit  of  others  and  for  his  own  delight  he  gives 
form  to  his  own  particular  vision  of  whatever  he 
treats.  He  certainly  was  desirous  of,  and  successful 
in,  recording  the  existing  forms  of  the  buildings  he 
loved  so  well ;  it  is  also  true  that  his  etchings  and  en¬ 
gravings  are  in  many  ways  faithful  renderings  which 
have  immense  historical  and  antiquarian  value,  since 
they  preserve  an  aspect  of  Rome  none  shall  ever  see 
again,  but  together  with  the  actual  facts,  and  tran¬ 
scending  them,  he  offers  the  imaginative  presentment 
of  his  own  creative  emotion.  What  he  draws  is  based 
on  nature,  and  is  full  of  verisimilitude,  but  it  is  not 
realistic  in  the  base  way  that  a  photograph  would  be. 
It  contains  while  it  surpasses  reality,  and  is  faithful 
to  the  idea  of  what  he  sees,  using  that  word  in  its 
Platonic  sense. 

Taine,  in  what  is  probably  the  most  lucid  and  ex¬ 
haustive  definition  of  the  nature  of  a  wrork  of  art  ever 
given,  starts  from  the  statement  that  all  great  art  is 
based  on  an  exact  imitation  of  nature;  then  proceeds 
to  demonstrate  how  this  imitation  of  nature  must  not 
extend  to  every  detail,  but  should,  instead,  confine 
itself  to  the  relations  and  mutual  dependences  of  the 
parts;  and  finally  states,  as  the  condition  essential  to 
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creating  a  work  of  art,  that  the  artist  shall  succeed,  by 
intentional  and  systematic  variation  of  these  relations, 
in  setting  free,  in  expressing  more  clearly  and  com¬ 
pletely  than  in  the  real  object,  some  essential  charac¬ 
teristic  or  predominating  idea.  This  is  wherein  art 
transcends  nature,  and  a  work  of  art  is,  therefore, 
constituted  by  the  fact  that  it  expresses  the  essential 
idea  of  some  series  of  subjects,  freed  from  the  acci¬ 
dents  of  individuality,  in  a  form  more  harmoniously 
entire  than  that  attained  by  any  object  in  nature. 
Now  this  is  precisely  what  Piranesi  did.  He  is  often 
taken  to  task  for  his  departure  from  a  literal  state¬ 
ment  of  fact  in  his  renderings  of  architectural  sub¬ 
jects,  but,  in  so  departing,  he  is  varying  the  inter¬ 
relation  of  parts  so  as  to  disengage  the  characteristic 
essence  of  what  he  depicts,  and  thus  create  a  work  of 
art,  not  a  historical  document.  If  he  lengthens  Ber¬ 
nini’s  colonnade  in  front  of  St.  Peter’s,  he  is  only 
composing  with  the  same  liberty  accorded  to  Turner, 
when,  in  one  picture  of  St.  Germain,  he  introduces 
elements  gathered  from  three  separate  parts  of  the 
river  Seine ;  and  by  so  doing  he  expresses  the  idea  of 
limitless  grandeur,  latent  in  St.  Peter’s,  with  a  full¬ 
ness  it  does  not  possess  in  the  actual  building.  In  his 
“Antiquities  of  Rome,”  he  disengages  a  sense  of 
devastation  and  of  desolate  majesty  which  is  the 
fundamental  characteristic  of  Roman  ruin,  and  one 
that  could  have  presented  itself  with  such  directness 
and  force  only  to  the  mind  of  an  artist  of  genius.  His 
own  vision  of  the  inner  truth  of  what  he  saw,  stripped 
of  everything  accidental,  is  what  he  gives  to  posterity, 
and  what  lifts  his  work  out  of  the  field  of  simple 
archaeology  into  the  proud  realm  of  true  art. 
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Etchings  of  this  type  show  how  strongly  Piranesi,  in  the  classic  eighteenth  century, 
felt  and  expressed  that  aspect  of  the  visible  world  which  later  came  to  be  known  as 
romantic. 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  15%x  2lYs  inches 


Even  in  those  plates  where  he  etches  actual  scenes 
with  loving  care,  Piranesi  passes  nature,  as  it  were, 
through  the  alembic  of  his  own  personality,  doing  this 
moreover  in  a  way  peculiar  to  him  and  to  him  alone. 
His  originality  consists  in  this,— that  his  mind,  when 
considering  an  object,  seized  instinctively  on  certain 
distinguishing  features  peculiar  to  that  object,  quali¬ 
ties  which  his  mind,  and  only  his,  was  capable  of  ex¬ 
tracting  from  the  rough  ore  of  ordinary  perception ; 
and  that  for  the  powerful  impression  which  he  thus 
experienced,  he  was  able  to  find  an  adequate  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  expression.  It  was  his  good  fortune  to  behold 
Rome  in  a  moment  of  pathetic  and  singular  beauty, 
irrevocably  vanished,  as  one  of  the  penalties  to  be 
paid  for  the  knowledge  gained  by  modern  excavation. 
In  those  days  the  Roman  ruins  did  not  have  that  trim 
air,  as  of  skeletons  ranged  in  a  museum,  which  they 
have  taken  on  under  our  tireless  cleansing  and  re¬ 
search.  For  centuries  the  barbarians  of  Rome  had 
observed  the  precept:  "Go  ye  upon  her  walls  and 
destroy;  but  make  not  a  full  end,”  so  that  only  the 
uppermost  fragments  of  temple  columns  protruded 
through  the  earth  where  the  cattle  browsed  straggling 
shrubbery  above  the  buried  Forum,  while  goats  and 
swine  herded  among  cabins  in  the  filth  and  century- 
high  dirt  which  covered  the  streets  that  had  been  trod 
by  the  pride  of  emperors.  But  that  which,  more  than 
anything  else,  helped  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  ro¬ 
mantic  beauty  none  shall  see  again,  was  the  indescrib¬ 
able  tangle  of  vine,  shrub,  and  flower,  which  in  those 
days  draped  and  hid  under  a  mass  of  verdure  the 
mighty  ruins  of  baths  and  halls  that  still  stupefy  by 
their  vastness  when  we  see  them  now,  devoid  of  their 
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ancient  marble  dressing,  stripped  clean  like  polished 
bones.  Shelley  tells  how  even  in  his  day  the  Baths  of 
Caracalla  were  covered  with  “flowery  glades,  and 
thickets  of  odoriferous  blossoming  trees,  which  are 
extended  in  ever-winding  labyrinths.” 

The  sentiment  of  august  grandeur  inspired  by  the 
indestructible  mass  of  Roman  ruins  was,  therefore,  in 
those  days  curiously  complicated  by  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  fantastic  growth  of  ever-passing, 
ever-renewed  vegetation  which  wrapped  them  as  in 
a  mantle.  The  poignancy  of  this  beauty  Piranesi 
seized  with  a  felicity  and  expressed  with  a  plenitude 
given  to  no  one  but  to  him.  He  was,  both  by  nature 
and  by  volition,  profoundly  classical,  yet  he  envel¬ 
oped  all  that  he  handled,  however  classic  it  might  be 
in  subject,  with  a  sense  of  mysterious  strangeness  so 
strong  as  to  arouse  the  sensation  called  in  later  times 
romantic.  This  contrast  is  one  of  the  distinctive 
phases  of  his  originality. 

( To  be  continued) 
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<*i  IKlfhetfjt  Surer  Sonterfew  to  fefticm  alter  *•» 

Scat  L  V  I.  Sarcat. 


Durer.  Portrait  of  Albert  Durer,  aged  56 

The  rare  second  state  (of  3  states)  before  the  monogram  of 
Durer  and  the  date  1527. 


Size  of  the  original  woodcut,  12%  X  10  inches 
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DURER’S  WOODCUTS 


By  CAMPBELL  DODGSON,  M.A. 

Assistant  in  tlie  Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings  in  the  British  Museum 
Author  of  the  Catalogue  of  German  and  Flemish  Woodcuts  in  the  British 
Museum  and  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Diirer  Society 


HE  first,  decade  of  the  twentieth  century 
lies  not  very  far  behind  us,  but  perhaps 
it  is  not  too  soon  to  assert  that  one  of  its 
marked  features,  in  the  retrospect  of  a 
print-lover,  is  a  great  revival  or  extension  of  interest 
in  every  form  of  engraving  among  cultivated  people 
who  are  not  specialists.  Increased  attention  has  been 
paid,  among  other  things,  to  the  German  woodcuts  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  which  used  to  be 
rather  despised  by  the  old-fashioned  nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury  collector,  with  a  few  enlightened  exceptions,  as 
rough  and  ugly  old  things  which  were  curious  as 
specimens  of  antiquity  or  instructive  as  illustrations 
of  the  life  and  religion  of  the  generations  that  pro¬ 
duced  them,  but  were  not  to  be  taken  very  seriously 
as  works  of  art.  That  estimate  is  being  revised.  A 
generation  no  longer  blinded  to  the  merits  of  primi¬ 
tive  art  by  the  worship  of  Raphael  and  the  antique  is 
ever  tapping  fresh  sources  of  delight  and  enriching 
itself  by  the  perception  of  beauty  where  its  fathers 
saw  nought  but  the  grotesque  and  quaint.  It  is  not 
surprising,  indeed,  that  German  art  has  made  slower 
progress  than  Italian  on  the  road  to  popularity.  Even 
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the  primitives,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps,  shared  in 
the  winning  grace  and  suavity  of  the  old  Mediter¬ 
ranean  culture,  while  their  brethren  in  the  North,  the 
French  excepted,  were  indisputably  more  rugged  and 
barbarous  in  draughtsmanship  and  painting,  and  few 
of  their  engravers,  except  Scliongauer,  can  vie  with 
the  Florentines  if  their  achievements  are  judged  by 
the  test  of  formal  beauty.  But  it  is  wonderful  how, 
in  the  North,  now  and  again,  art  could  suddenly  blos¬ 
som  and  ripen  under  the  creative  impulse  of  an  in¬ 
novator,  whose  successors,  rather  than  the  pioneer 
himself,  lay  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of  angu¬ 
larity  and  uncoutlmess.  The  perfection  of  the  very 
earliest  printed  books  is  a  commonplace.  Less  gen¬ 
erally  known,  perhaps,  is  the  great  beauty  to  which 
the  earliest  of  all  the  German  engravers  known  to  us 
at  all  as  a  personality,  though  not  by  name,  was  capa¬ 
ble  of  attaining.  The  “ Master  of  the  Playing-Cards,” 
who  was  at  work  about  1430-40,  produced  work  of 
extraordinary  charm,  not  only  in  some  of  the  figures, 
animals  and  flowers  of  the  playing-cards  themselves, 
but  especially  in  the  large  engraving  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  with  the  human-lieaded  serpent,  or  Lilith,  be¬ 
neath  her  feet,  which  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  and 
mature  creations  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Then,  again, 
the  early  book  illustrators  of  Augsburg  and  Ulm,  in 
the  seventies,  when  the  use  of  blocks  for  such  a  pur¬ 
pose  had  only  recently  come  in,  produced  woodcuts 
that  were  never  surpassed  by  any  successors  in  their 
simple  and  direct  vivacity  and  strength,  with  the  ut¬ 
most  economy  of  line.  But  the  real  beauty  of  some  of 
the  much  earlier  single  woodcuts,  illustrating,  chiefly, 
the  legends  of  Our  Lady  and  the  Saints,  has  been 
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Durer.  The  Four  Riders  of  the  Apocalypse 
From  “The  Apocalypse” 

Size  of  the  original  woodcut,  151/4x11  inches 
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Durer.  The  Whore  of  Babylon,  Seated  upon  the  Beast  with  Seven 

Heads  and  Ten  Horns 

From  “The  Apocalypse” 

Size  of  the  original  woodcut,  1514  x  11  inches 
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much  less  generally  appreciated.  They  are  very  rare, 
and  most  of  them  repose,  in  a  seclusion  seldom  dis¬ 
turbed,  in  their  boxes  in  the  great  European  print- 
rooms  or  even  in  monastic  libraries.  They  are  only 
beginning  to  be  reproduced,  and  they  are  rarely  ex¬ 
hibited.  But  such  an  exhibition  of  the  earliest  Ger¬ 
man  woodcuts  as  was  held  at  Berlin  in  the  summer  of 
1908  was  truly  a  revelation.  The  soft  and  rounded 
features,  the  flowing  lines  of  the  drapery,  in  the  prints 
of  the  generation  before  sharp,  broken  folds  were  in¬ 
troduced  under  the  influence  of  the  Netherlands,  have 
something  of  the  charm  of  Far  Eastern  art,  and  the 
gay  coloring  with  which  most  of  the  prints  were  fin¬ 
ished  has  often  a  delightfully  decorative  effect  when 
they  are  framed  and  hung  at  a  proper  distance  from 
the  eye.  Such  praise  is  due,  of  course,  only  to  some  of 
the  choicer  examples ;  there  are  plenty  of  fifteenth- 
century  woodcuts  in  which  the  line  is  merely  clumsy 
and  the  coloring  merely  gaudy,  but  these  are  more 
often  products  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  than 
of  its  beginning  or  middle.  It  would  not  be  true  to 
say  that  the  advance  of  time  brought  with  it  progress 
and  perfection  in  the  woodcutter’s  art;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  first  vital  impulse  spent  itself  all  too  soon, 
and  gave  way  to  thoughtless  and  unintelligent  imita¬ 
tion. 

What  was  the  state  of  things  when  Diirer  appeared 
upon  the  scene  ?  He  did  so  long  before  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  for  his  first  authenticated  woodcut 
is  an  illustration  to  St.  Jerome’s  Epistles,  printed  at 
Basle  in  1492.  Whether  he  or  an  unknown  artist  is 
responsible  for  a  large  number  of  other  illustrations 
produced  at  Basle  about  1493-95,  is  a  question  about 
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which  no  consensus  of  opinion  lias  been  formed,  and 
this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  it.  All  the  Avoodcuts 
that  the  world  knoAvs  and  esteems  as  Diirer  ’s  were  pro¬ 
duced  at  Nuremberg  after  his  return  from  the  first 
Venetian  journey  (1495) .  Let  us  see,  for  a  moment,  Iioav 
they  stand  comparison  with  Avhat  had  gone  before 
them.  The  older  woodcuts  are  nearly  all  anonymous,  and 
if  they  hear  any  signature,  it  is  that  of  a  woodcutter 
(Formschneider  or  Brief maler)  avIio  was  a  craftsman 
allied  to  the  joiner,  rather  than  the  painter.  Just  be¬ 
fore  Diirer ’s  time  the  painter  begins  to  make  his  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  scene  as  a  designer  of  woodcuts. 
There  are  a  few  isolated  cases  in  which  the  almost 
universal  rule  of  anonymity  is  broken,  and  we  learn 
from  the  preface  to  a  book  the  name  of  the  artist  Avho 
designed  the  illustrations.  Breydenbach’s  “Travels 
to  the  Holy  Land”  (Mainz,  1486)  was  illustrated  by 
woodcuts  after  Erhard  ReuAvich,  or  Rewich,  a  native 
of  Utrecht,  who  had  accompanied  the  author  on  his 
journey,  and  the  immense  number  of  woodcuts  in  the 
‘  ‘ Nuremberg  Chronicle”  by  Hartmann  Schedel  (1493) 
were  the  work  of  the  painters  Wohlgemuth  and  Pley- 
denwurff ;  to  whom  the  much  finer  illustrations  of  the 
‘  ‘  Schatzbehalter  ”  ( 1491 )  may  also  safely  be  attributed. 
It  is  now  almost  universally  believed  that  the  “Master 
of  the  Hausbuch,  ”  one  of  Diirer ’s  most  gifted  prede¬ 
cessors  in  the  art  of  engraving  on  copper,  was  also 
a  prolific  illustrator,  the  principal  work  assigned  to 
him  being  the  numerous  illustrations  in  the  “Spiegel 
der  menschliclien  Behaltnis”  printed  by  Peter  Drach 
at  Speyer  about  1478-80.  There  are  speculations, 
more  or  less  ill-founded,  about  the  illustrators  of  a  feAV 
other  woodcut  books  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  I  be- 
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Durer.  Christ  Bearing  His  Cross 
From  “The  Great  Passion” 

Size  of  the  original  woodcut,  151/4  x  HYs  inches 
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Durer.  The  Resurrection 
From  “The  Great  Passion” 

Size  of  the  original  woodcut,  15%  x  10%  inches 
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lieve  it  is  true  that  the  first  book  after  those  already 
named  in  which  the  artist’s  name  is  settled  beyond 
doubt  is  Diirer’s  “ Apocalypse”  of  1498. 

Dr.  Naumann,  the  editor  of  a  recent  facsimile  of  the 
cuts  in  the  Speyer  book  just  mentioned,  claims  for  the 
‘‘Hausbuchmeister”  that  he  was  the  first  painter,  or 
painter-engraver,  who  attempted  to  get  the  most  out 
of  the  craftsmen  employed  in  cutting  blocks  from  his 
designs.  That  is  rather  a  speculative  opinion,  and  the 
woodcuts  in  question  are  not,  from  the  technical  point 
of  view,  superior  to  many  other  contemporary  illus¬ 
trations.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that  Diirer 
effected  an  immense  reform  in  this  respect,  and 
carried  the  technique  of  wood-engraving  to  a  perfec¬ 
tion  unparalleled  in  its  previous  history.  Not  by  his 
own  handiwork,  for  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Diirer  ever  cut  his  blocks  himself.  All  the  evidence 
points,  on  the  contrary,  to  his  having  followed  the 
universal  practice  of  the  time,  according  to  which  the 
designer  drew  the  composition  in  all  detail  upon  the 
wood  block,  and  employed  a  professional  engraver  to 
cut  the  block,  preserving  all  the  lines  intact,  and  cut¬ 
ting  away  the  spaces  between  them,  so  that  the  result 
was  a  facsimile  of  the  drawing  as  accurate  as  the 
craftsman  was  capable  of  making  it.  Diirer  set  his 
engravers,  we  may  be  sure,  a  harder  task  than  they 
had  ever  had  to  grapple  with  before,  and  he  must 
have  succeeded  in  gradually  training  a  man,  or 
group  of  men,  on  whom  he  could  rely  to  preserve 
his  drawing  in  all  its  delicacy  and  intricate  com¬ 
plexity.  This  was  a  work  of  time,  and  perfection 
was  not  reached  till  after  Diirer ’s  return  from  his 
second  journey  to  Venice,  when  a  great  increase 
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of  refinement  on  the  technical  side  becomes  no¬ 
ticeable,  culminating  in  that  extraordinary  perform¬ 
ance,  the  Holy  Trinity  woodcut  of  1511.  But  even 
in  the  large  fifteenth-century  blocks,  the  “Apoca¬ 
lypse,”  the  earlier  portion  of  the  “Great  Passion” 
and  the  contemporary  single  subjects,  much  cross- 
hatching  is  used  and  the  space  is  filled  with  detail  to 
an  extent  hitherto  unknown.  Without  ever  losing 
sight  of  the  general  decorative  effect,  the  telling  pat¬ 
tern  of  black  and  white,  Durer  put  in  a  vast  amount 
of  interesting  little  things,  with  the  conscientiousness 
and  care  that  characterized  everything  that  he  did, 
and  every  detail  of  the  leaves  of  a  thistle  or  fern,  or 
of  the  elaborate  ornament,  birds  and  flowers  and  foli¬ 
age  and  rams’  heads,  on  the  base  of  a  Gothic  candle¬ 
stick,  had  to  be  reproduced  so  that  the  crisp  clearness 
of  the  original  pen-drawing  lost  nothing  of  its  pre¬ 
cision.  The  result  was  a  work  so  perfectly  complete 
in  black  and  white,  as  it  stood,  that  nobody  ever 
thought  of  coloring  it,  and  that  in  itself  was  a  great 
innovation  and  advance.  The  fifteenth-century  “11- 
luminirer,  ”  or  the  patron  who  gave  him  his  orders, 
seems  to  have  had  an  instinctive  respect  for  excellent 
and  highly  finished  work  in  black  and  white,  which 
made  him  leave  it  alone.  Line-engravings  of  the 
fifteenth  century  are  very  frequently  found  colored, 
but  they  are  usually  quite  second-rate  specimens,  and 
prints  by  the  great  men,  such  as  the  ‘ 4  Master  E.  S.  ”  and 
Schongauer,  were  respected  and  left  alone.  But  such 
consideration  was  not  often  shown  to  woodcuts,  which 
were  frequently  colored,  especially  when  used  as  illus¬ 
trations,  well  into  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  very 
rarely,  however,  that  any  illuminator  laid  profane 
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Durer.  Samson  and  the  Lion 
Size  of  the  original  woodcut,  15  x  10%  inches 
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Durer.  The  Annunciation  to  Joachim 
From  “The  Life  of  the  Virgin” 

Size  of  the  original  woodcut,  11%  x  8%6  inches 
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hands  on  anything  of  Diirer ’s,  woodcut  or  engraving, 
and  when  he  did  so  the  result  is  stupid  and  disagreea¬ 
ble,  for  it  is  always  the  work  of  a  later  generation,  out 
of  touch  with  Diirer ’s  genius. 

It  may  be  said  that  if  Diirer  and  his  contemporaries 
did  not  cut  their  own  blocks,  the  woodcuts  are  not 
original  prints  by  the  masters  themselves.  It  must  be 
conceded  that  they  are  not  original  prints  quite  in  the 
same  sense  as  engravings  and  etchings,  in  which  the 
whole  work  was  carried  out  upon  the  plate  by  the 
masters’  own  hand,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  de¬ 
scribe  them  as  examples  of  reproductive  engraving. 
Such  a  thing  as  a  reproductive  engraving  was,  in  fact, 
unknown  in  the  Germany  of  Diirer ’s  time.  A  design 
originally  projected  in  one  medium  might  be  repro¬ 
duced  in  another  in  a  case  where  an  engraving  by 
Schongauer,  or  Meckenen,  or  Diirer  himself,  was 
copied  by  some  inferior  woodcutter,  as  an  act  of 
piracy,  for  a  bookseller  who  was  too  stingy  to  pay  an 
artist  to  draw  him  a  new  Virgin  or  Saint  for  his  pur¬ 
pose.  But  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  any  one  to 
reproduce  an  engraving  or  woodcut,  a  picture  or  draw¬ 
ing,  done  for  its  own  sake,  as  a  separate  and  complete 
work  of  art.  Reproductions  of  pictures  scarcely  ex¬ 
ist  in  German  art  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  they  are 
commoner  in  the  Venetian  School,  among  the  wood¬ 
cutters  influenced  by  Titian,  and  Rubens  established 
the  practice  once  for  all  by  his  encouragement  of  en¬ 
graving  from  his  pictures,  a  century  after  Diirer ’s 
time.  But  when  woodcutting  was  taken  up  by  the 
German  painters,  with  Diirer  as  their  leader,  for  the 
purpose  of  circulating  their  compositions  at  a  cheaper 
price  than  they  could  charge  for  engravings  of  their 
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own,  they  always  had  a  strictly  legitimate  object  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  canons  of  graphic  art.  Rarely  work¬ 
ing  even  from  sketches,  never  from  a  work  already 
finished  in  another  medium,  they  drew  the  subjects 
intended  for  printing  directly  upon  the  block  in  a 
technique  adapted  for  the  purpose,  avoiding  such 
combinations  of  lines  as  the  most  skilful  craftsmen 
would  be  unable  to  cut.  Their  actual  handiwork  was 
preserved  upon  the  surface  of  the  block,  much  as  in 
the  modern  original  lithograph  the  artist’s  actual 
work  survives  upon  the  surface  of  the  stone ;  if  it  was 
in  any  way  disfigured,  as  often,  no  doubt,  it  was,  that 
must  be  set  down  to  failure  on  the  cutter ’s  part.  Any¬ 
thing  original  that  the  cutter  puts  in,  any  swerving 
that  accident  or  clumsiness  permits  him  to  make  from 
the  line  fixed  by  the  painter’s  pen  for  him  to  follow, 
is  a  blemish,  and  the  best  woodcuts  of  Diirer,  Holbein, 
Baldung,  Cranach,  Burgkmair  and  the  rest  of  their 
generation  have  no  such  blemishes.  They  are  strictly 
autographic:  the  lines  that  the  artist’s  pen  has  traced 
remain  and  are  immortalized  by  the  printing-press ; 
the  white  spaces,  also  limited  by  his  controlling  will 
and  purpose,  result  from  the  mere  mechanical  cutting 
away  of  blank  wood  that  anv  neat-handed  workman 
can  perform.  So  when  we  speak  of  the  woodcuts  of 
Millais,  Rossetti,  Whistler,  Walker,  Pinwell,  Sandys 
and  the  rest  of  the  “Men  of  the  Sixties,”  we  know 
that  the  blocks  were  cut  by  Dalziel  or  Swain,  but 
every  good  print  is  none  the  less  what  the  designer 
meant  it  to  be,  and  what  none  but  himself  could  have 
made  it. 

Of  Diirer ’s  woodcutters,  unluckily,  we  know  noth¬ 
ing  till  the  comparatively  late  period  when  he  had 
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Durer.  The  Annunciation 
From  “The  Life  of  the  Virgin” 

Size  of  the  original  woodcut,  11%  x  81/4  inches 
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Durer.  The  Flight  into  Egypt 
From  “The  Life  of  the  Virgin’’ 

Size  of  the  original  woodcut,  ll%x8i/4  inches 
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been  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  Maxi¬ 
milian,  whose  imposing,  but  somewhat  ponderous  and 
pedantic,  Triumphal  Arch  was  cut  from  the  de¬ 
signs  of  Durer  and  his  school  by  Hieronymus  An¬ 
drea.  There  is  much  more  information  about  the 
Augsburg  cutters  than  about  those  of  Nuremberg,  and 
there  is  no  single  artist  in  the  latter  city  whose  work 
is  so  strongly  marked  out  by  its  excellence  from  that 
of  his  contemporaries  as  was  Lutzelburger ’s,  who  cut 
Holbein’s  “Dance  of  Death.” 

To  understand  Durer ’s  woodcuts  aright,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  to  know  them  in  their  chronological  se¬ 
quence.  In  conservative  collections,  where  they  are 
arranged  by  order  of  subject,  on  the  system  of 
Bartsch,  the  student  is  continually  confused  by  the 
juxtaposition  of  quite  incongruous  pieces,  placed  to¬ 
gether  merely  because  “Jerome,”  for  instance,  comes 
in  alphabetical  order  next  after  “Jean.”  The  British 
Museum  collection  has  been  arranged  for  more  than 
ten  years  past  in  chronological  order,  which,  in 
Durer ’s  case,  is  unusually  easy  to  determine  with  ap¬ 
proximate  accuracy,  because  his  methodical  turn  of 
mind  caused  him  to  be  fond  of  dates,  while  the  un¬ 
dated  pieces  can  be  fitted  in  without  much  difficulty 
by  the  evidence  of  style.  The  justification  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  became  all  the  more  apparent  when  the  woodcuts 
were  exhibited  for  a  few  months  in  1909,  and  fell 
naturally  into  consistent  and  coherent  groups  upon 
the  screens,  while  separated,  as  a  matter  of  practical 
convenience,  from  the  engravings.  Since  then  two  even 
more  interesting  experiments  have  been  made,  in  ex¬ 
hibitions  held  at  Liverpool  and  Bremen,  toward  a 
reconstruction  of  Durer ’s  entire  life-work  in  its 
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chronological  sequence,  liis  pictures,  drawings,  en¬ 
gravings  and  woodcuts— represented  mainly,  of 
course,  by  reproductions— being  merged  in  a  single 
series.  That  is  a  timely  warning  against  the  risks  of 
excessive  concentration  upon  one  single  side  of  his 
many  activities,  but  here  we  will  not  digress  further 
from  the  woodcuts,  which  are  at  present  our  theme. 

The  series  opens  magnificently  with  the  group  of 
large  and  stately  woodcuts,  abounding  in  vitality  and 
dramatic  invention,  produced  by  Diirer  between  1495 
and  1500.  These  include  the  fifteen  subjects  of  the 
“Apocalypse,”  the  seven  early  subjects  of  the  “Great 
Passion”  (not  completed  until  1510-11)  and  seven 
detached  pieces  uniform  with  the  two  series  already 
named  in  dimensions  and  style,  but  independent  of 
them  in  subject.  The  blocks  of  the  majority  of  these 
single  pieces  are  now,  by  the  way,  in  an  American 
collection,  that  of  Mr.  Junius  S.  Morgan,  but  they 
have  suffered  sadly  from  the  ravages  of  the  worm. 
There  is  a  certain  exaggeration  and  over-emphasis  of 
gesture  in  the  “Apocalypse”  woodcuts,  but  Diirer 
never  invented  anything  more  sublime  than  the  cele¬ 
brated  Four  Eiders  or  the  St.  Michael  defeating  the 
Rebel  Angels ,  which  1  regard  as  at  least  equal  to  the 
subject  more  frequently  praised.  Superb,  too,  is  the 
group  of  Angels  restraining  the  Four  Winds.  The 
landscape  at  the  foot  of  St.  John’s  Vision  of  the  Four- 
and-twenty  Elders  (B.  63)  is  a  complete  picture  by 
itself,  and  there  is  a  rare  early  copy  of  this  portion 
alone,  which  is  itself  a  beautiful  print,  and  doubtless 
the  earliest  pure  landscape  woodcut  in  existence. 
Samson  and  the  Lion,  the  mysteriously  named  Ercxdes 
and  the  Knight  and  Man-at-arms,  often  described  as 
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Durer.  The  Assumption  and  Crowning  of  the  Virgin 
From  “The  Life  of  the  Virgin’’ 

Size  of  the  original  woodcut,  liy^'X^Vs  inches 
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Durer.  The  Holy  Family  in  a  Vaulted  Room 
Size  of  the  original  woodcut,  8 ^  x  5%  inches 
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its  companion,  and  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine 
are  among  the  finest  of  the  single  subjects.  After  this 
tremendously  impressive  group,  there  is  for  a  time  a 
certain  relaxation  of  energy,  or  rather  Diirer  was 
more  bent  on  other  things,  especially  engraving.  To 
the  years  1500-04  belong  a  number  of  woodcuts  of 
Holy  Families  and  Saints,  much  smaller  than  the 
“  Apocalypse,  ”  and  rather  roughly  cut.  Some  critics 
have  wished  to  dismiss  one  or  another  of  them  as 
pupils’  work,  but  for  this  there  is  really  no  justifica¬ 
tion.  Then  comes  another  very  good  period,  that  of 
the  ‘'Life  of  the  Virgin,”  of  which  set  Diirer  had 
finished  seventeen  subjects  before  he  left  for  Venice 
in  1505,  while  the  Death  of  the  Virgin  and  The  As¬ 
sumption  were  added  in  1510,  and  the  frontispiece  in 
1511,  when  the  whole  work  came  out  as  a  book,  as¬ 
suredly  one  of  the  most  desirable  picture-books  the 
world  has  ever  seen !  It  is  impossible  to  weary  of  the 
beautiful  compositions,  the  details  drawn  with  such 
loving  care,  the  tender  and  homely  sentiment,  the 
humor,  even,  displayed  in  the  accessory  figures  of 
The  Embrace  of  Joachim  and  A nne,  the  beer-drinking 
gossips  in  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin ,  where  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  St.  Anne’s  chamber  is  sweetened  by  an  an¬ 
gelic  thurifer,  and  the  merry  group  of  angelic  chil¬ 
dren  playing  round  Joseph,  bent  on  his  carpenter’s 
business,  while  their  elders  keep  solemn  watch  round 
Mary  at  her  distaff  and  the  Holy  Child  in  the  cradle. 
We  find  landscapes  at  least  as  beautiful  as  those  in 
Diirer ’s  best  engravings  in  the  pastoral  background 
of  the  Annunciation  to  Joachim  and  the  mountainous 
distance  of  the  Visitation.  The  architectural  setting 
of  the  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple,  and  the 
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tall  cross  held  aloft,  with  the  happiest  effect  on  the 
composition,  by  the  Apostle  kneeling  on  the  left  in 
Mary’s  death-chamber,  are  among  the  memorable 
features  of  the  set. 

Beautiful  again,  especially  in  fine  proofs,  is  the  next 
and  latest  of  the  long  sets,  the  ‘  ‘  Little  Passion,  ’  ’  con¬ 
sisting  of  thirty-six  subjects  and  a  title-page,  begun 
in  1509  and  finished,  like  all  the  other  books,  in  1511. 
But  it  has  not  the  monumental  grandeur  of  the  earlier 
religious  sets,  and  there  is  an  inevitable  monotony 
about  the  incessant  recurrence  of  the  figure  of  Our 
Lord,  when  the  history  of  the  Passion  is  set  forth  in 
such  detail.  The  most  original  and  impressive  sub¬ 
jects,  in  my  opinion,  are  Christ  Appearing  to  St. 
Mary  Magdalen  and  the  next  following  it,  The  Sup¬ 
per  at  Emmaus. 

The  years  1510  and  1511  were  the  most  prolific  of 
all,  and  witnessed  the  publication  of  other  connected 
pieces,  the  Beheading  of  John  the  Baptist  and  Salome 
bringing  the  Baptist’s  Head  to  Herod,  and  then  the 
three  little  woodcuts,  Christ  on  the  Cross,  Death  and 
the  Soldier,  and  The  Schoolmaster,  which  Diirer 
brought  out  on  large  sheets  at  the  head  of  his  own 
verses,  signed  with  a  large  monogram  at  the  end  of  all. 
The  single  sheets  of  1511  include,  besides  the  mar¬ 
velous  Trinity  already  mentioned,  the  large  Adora¬ 
tion  of  the  Magi,  the  Mass  of  St.  Gregory,  a  St.  Jerome 
in  his  Cell,  which  is  the  best,  after  the  celebrated  en¬ 
graving  of  1514,  of  Diirer ’s  repeated  versions  of  that 
delightful  subject;  the  Cain  and  Abel,  which  is  one 
of  the  great  rarities;  two  rather  unattractive  Holy 
Families;  and  the  beautiful  square  Saint  Christopher, 
of  which  many  fine  impressions  are  extant  to  bear  wit- 
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Durer.  St.  Jerome  in  his  Cell 
Size  of  the  original  woodcut,  91/4  x  6%  inches 
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Durer.  The  Holy  Family 

St.  Anne,  attended  by  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Joachim,  receiving  from 
His  Mother  the  Infant  Jesus. 

Size  of  the  original  woodcut,  91/4  x  6Ys  inches 
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ness  to  its  technical  virtues.  The  average  level  of  all 
the  work  of  the  year  1511  is  so  astonishingly  high,  that 
it  must  be  regarded  as  the  culminating  period  of  the 
woodcuts,  just  as  a  slightly  later  time,  the  years 
1513-14,  witnesses  the  climax  of  the  engravings.  In 
the  next  few  years  Diirer ’s  time  was  much  taken  up 
with  carrying  out  the  emperor’s  important  but  rather 
tiresome  commissions  for  the  Triumphal  Arch  and 
two  Triumphal  Cars ,  the  small  one  which  forms  part 
of  the  Procession ,  and  the  much  bigger  affair,  with  the 
twelve  horses  and  allegorical  retinue,  which  did  not 
appear  till  1522.  All  this  group  offers  a  rich  field  of 
research  to  the  antiquary,  but  is  simply  unintelligible 
without  a  learned  commentary,  and  appeals  much  less 
than  the  sacred  subjects  to  the  average  collector  and 
lover  of  art,  who  cannot  unearth  the  heaps  of  pedantic 
Latin  and  German  literature  in  which  the  motives  by 
which  Diirer  was  inspired,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  lie 
buried.  Inspiration  certainly  flagged  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Wilibald  Pirklieimer  and  other  learned 
humanists  who  encouraged  Maximilian  in  his  pen¬ 
chant  for  allegory,  and  compelled  Diirer,  probably 
somewhat  against  his  will,  to  use  a  multitude  of  sym¬ 
bols,  intelligible  only  to  the  learned,  instead  of  speak¬ 
ing  directly  to  the  populace  in  the  familiar  pictorial 
language  derived  from  old  tradition  but  enriched  and 
ennobled  by  his  own  matchless  art. 

The  later  woodcuts  are  comparatively  few  in  num¬ 
ber.  They  include  a  few  that  are  primarily  of  scien¬ 
tific  interest,  such  as  the  celestial  and  terrestrial 
globes  and  the  armillary  sphere,  besides  the  numerous 
illustrations  to  Diirer ’s  own  works  on  Measurement, 
Proportion,  and  Fortification.  But  among  them  are 
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the  two  splendid  portraits  made  from  drawings  now 
in  the  Albertina,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  of  1518  and 
the  Ulrich  Varnbuler  of  1522.  Of  the  former  several 
varieties  exist,  from  no  less  than  four  different  blocks, 
and  it  is  now  established  that  the  only  original  ver¬ 
sion  is  the  very  rare  one  in  which  the  letters  “ae”  of 
the  word  “Caesar”  are  distinct,  not  forming  a  diph¬ 
thong,  and  placed  within  the  large  “C.”  The  other 
cuts  are  all  copies,  produced  probably  at  Augsburg, 
the  fine  large  one,  with  an  ornamental  frame  and  the 
imperial  arms  supported  by  griffins,  being  indisputa¬ 
bly  the  work  of  Hans  Weiclitz.  Only  three  impressions 
of  the  original  are  known,  in  the  British  Museum,  the 
Berlin  Kupferstichkabinett,  and  the  Hofbibliothek  at 
Vienna,  in  addition  to  which  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts 
at  Paris  possesses  a  fragment  damaged  by  fire  at  the 
time  of  the  Commune,  when  it  was  still  in  private 
hands.  It  is  more  generally  known  that  the  handsome 
chiaroscuro  impressions  of  the  Varnbiiler  date,  like 
those  of  the  Rhinoceros,  from  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  color  blocks  having  been  added  in  Holland.  The 
brown  and  green  varieties  belong  to  different  editions, 
distinguished  by  the  wording  of  the  publisher’s  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  foot,  which  in  the  majority  of  cases  has 
been  cut  off. 

The  Virgin  with  the  many  Angels,  of  1518,  is  one 
of  Diirer’s  most  accomplished  woodcuts,  and  quite 
good  impressions  of  it  are  comparatively  common  to¬ 
day.  The  latest  of  his  compositions  of  this  class,  the 
Holy  Family  with  Angels,  of  1526,  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  extremely  rare.  Some  critics  doubt  its  being  an 
authentic  work  of  Diirer,  but  in  spite  of  certain  rather 
eccentric  and  unpleasant  peculiarities  in  the  drawing, 
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Durer.  Saint  Christopher 
Size  of  the  original  woodcut,  85/±e  x  8^4  inches 
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Durer.  St.  Jerome  in  a  Grotto 
Size  of  the  original  woodcut,  6%  x  5  inches 
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I  consider  this  scepticism  unfounded.  Quite  at  the 
end  of  Diirer’s  life  comes  that  rather  fascinating  sub¬ 
ject,  The  Siege  of  a  Fortress ,  unique  among  Diirer ’s 
woodcuts  in  the  tiny  scale  on  which  its  countless  de¬ 
tails  are  drawn.  Of  the  many  heraldic  woodcuts  and 
ex-libris  attributed  by  Bartsch  and  others  to  Diirer, 
very  few  can  be  regarded  as  his  genuine  work,  and 
most  of  these  are  very  rare.  The  best  authenticated 
are  his  own  coat  of  arms;  the  arms  of  Ferdinand  I  in 
the  book  on  Fortification;  those  of  Michel  Behaim,  of 
which  the  block  is  extant  with  a  letter  written  by 
Diirer  on  the  back;  the  arms  of  Roggendorf,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Netherlands  Journal,  of  which  only  one 
impression  is  known,  and  the  arms  of  Lorenz  Staiber, 
of  which  the  original  version  is  also  unique.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Ebner  book-plate  of  1516 
is  by  Diirer;  the  much  earlier  Pirklieimer  book-plate 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  illustrations  to  the 
books  by  Celtes,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  certain 
work  of  the  master  himself,  while  the  arms  of  Johann 
Tschertte  are  also  doubted. 

It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  museums  and 
collectors  of  to-day  that  Diirer ’s  prints  have  always 
been  esteemed,  and  his  monogram  was  held  in  such 
respect  and  so  generally  recognized  as  the  mark  of 
something  good  that  they  have  been  preserved  during 
four  centuries,  while  so  much  that  was  interesting  was 
allowed  to  perish  because  it  was  unsigned  or  its  sig¬ 
nature  was  not  recognized  as  the  work  of  any  one  im¬ 
portant.  It  may  be  paradoxical  to  say  that  Diirers 
are  common;  few  of  them  are  to  be  had  at  any  par¬ 
ticular  moment  when  one  wants  to  get  them ;  but  they 
are  commoner  than  any  other  prints  of  their  period, 
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and  a  large  number  of  impressions  of  some  subjects 
must  come  into  the  market  in  the  course  of  every  ten 
years.  But  the  sort  of  Diirer  the  collector  wants,  the 
really  beautiful,  fresh,  clean  impression,  with  the 
right  watermark  and  genuine,  unbroken  border-line, 
is  not,  and  never  has  been,  common.  It  is  surprising 
how  few,  even  of  the  famous  museums  of  Europe, 
have  a  really  fine  collection  of  the  woodcuts,  perhaps 
because  so  many  of  them  were  formed  some  genera¬ 
tions  ago  in  uncritical  times,  when  people  were  apt  to 
think  it  enough  if  the  subject  was  represented,  in 
whatever  condition  it  might  be.  The  first-rate  proofs 
are  scarce,  and  getting  scarcer  every  year ;  when  they 
are  to  be  had,  they  should  be  grasped  and  treasured. 
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Durer.  The  Virgin  with  the  many  Angels 
Size  of  the  original  woodcut,  H1:H6X8%  inches 
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A  NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR 


R.  WILHELM  BODE,  Director  of  the 
Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum,  Berlin,  iu  a 
recent  number  of  “Die  Woche”  writes 
that  three  things  especially  impressed  him 
in  America  :  the  number  and  quality  of  genuine  master¬ 
pieces  of  painting  to  be  found  in  private  collections, 
the  munificence  and  public  spirit  of  the  collectors, 
and,  in  contrast,  an  almost  total  lack  of  collaboration 
on  the  part  of  the  museums  in  educating  the  public 
to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  pictures  and  other 
works  of  art  which  have  been  lent  or  presented  to  one 
or  another  art  museum. 

“What  the  museums  yonder  should  strive  for,”  he 
writes,  “are  systematically  assembled  collections  of 
engravings,  wherein  the  Boston  Museum  alone  has 
made  a  good  beginning.  The  New  York  Library  col¬ 
lects  only  modern  engravings  and  etchings;  the  Fogg 
Art  Museum  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  worthy  groups 
of  old  engravings  in  one  line  and  another,  but  lacks 
funds  for  their  systematic  augmentation.”  Dr.  Bode 
characteristically  strikes  at  the  root  of  a  serious,  but 
seemingly  unheeded,  defect  in  our  system  of  art  edu¬ 
cation.  The  man  of  culture  and  wealth  assembles, 
lives  with,  and  learns  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  masterpieces  of  art  with  which  he  has  surrounded 
himself,  and  in  turn  desires  his  countrymen  to  enjoy 
and  benefit  by  that  which  to  him  has  been  a  source 
of  delight  and  inspiration.  He  accordingly  lends  or 
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donates  to  a  museum  some  or  all  of  his  art  treasures. 
The  public  visit  the  galleries,  look  at  the  paintings  or 
other  works  of  art  exhibited,  and  from  ignorance  due 
to  lack  of  training  or  intelligent  guidance,  misread 
or  fail  to  apprehend  the  message  of  beauty. 

The  remedy  is  simple  and,  I  may  add,  relatively 
inexpensive.  The  price  of  one  single  masterpiece  of 
painting  would  establish  and  maintain  handsomely  a 
Print  Department  in  connection  with  any  of  our  ex¬ 
isting  art  museums.  Such  a  department,  wisely  ad¬ 
ministered,  would  be  of  untold  benefit  to  the  student, 
and  could  not  fail  to  improve,  almost  to  the  point  of 
recreating,  public  taste.  It  would  arouse  a  finer  and 
more  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  treasures  now 
housed — one  might  almost  say  entombed — in  our  pub¬ 
lic  museums. 

Original  engravings  and  etchings  bring  us  closer 
to  the  creative  artist,  we  see  a  more  intimate  side  of 
the  man  and  his  work,  than  any  other  form  of  art  ex¬ 
pression,  unless  it  be  in  his  drawings  and  sketches, 
and  these,  alas !  in  the  case  of  the  great  masters,  are  so 
rare,  so  much  sought  for,  that  they  can  hardly  be 
counted  upon  as  a  means  of  education.  If  a  museum 
is  fortunate  enough  to  possess  any  such  original  draw¬ 
ings,  they  are  to  be  treasured,  but  few  can  hope  to 
own  them.  With  engravings  and  etchings— “prints” 
— it  is  otherwise.  By  their  numbers  they  have 
triumphed  over  time,  and  though  but  frail  sheets  of 
paper,  they  have  survived  where  many  a  masterpiece 
of  painting  has  perished  or  has  become  so  defaced  as 
no  longer  to  represent  the  intention  of  its  creator. 
Their  importance  in  the  history  of  art  can  hardly  be 
overestimated,  and  yet — as  Dr.  Bode  points  out — 
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throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United 
States,  this  prosperous— almost  ouer-prosperous— 
country,  one  museum  only,  in  one  city,  has  made  a 
step  in  the  right  direction — “the  Boston  Museum 
alone  has  made  a  good  beginning. 7  ’ 

Mr.  Bullard’s  article  is,  therefore,  of  unusual  in¬ 
terest,  since  it  is  to  the  Boston  Museum  that,  for  the 
moment,  we  must  look  for  guidance. 
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THE  PRINT  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 


By  FRANCIS  BULLARD 

EFORE  the  division  of  the  great  Print  Col¬ 
lection  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
which  took  place  when  the  Gray  Collection 
was  removed  to  the  Fogg  Art  Museum, 
Harvard  University,  in  1897,  no  public  collection  of 
prints  in  this  country  could  compare  with  that  in  the 
Boston  Museum. 

The  removal  of  the  Gray  Collection  to  Harvard 
University  was  in  accord  with  the  will  of  the  late 
Francis  Calley  Gray,  Esq.,  which  specified  that  when 
the  college  had  a  fitting  place  to  house  them,  these 
prints  should  go  to  Cambridge.  The  Fogg  Art  Mu¬ 
seum  was  built  and  ready  to  receive  the  prints  in 
1897. 

It  is  said  that  the  division  of  the  Print-Collection 
almost  broke  the  heart  of  Mr.  Koehler,  the  Curator  of 
the  Department  of  Prints,  a  connoisseur  of  great  ex¬ 
perience,  who  had  acquired  a  profound  knowledge  of  his 
subject  from  study  in  the  museums  of  Europe.  I  will 
let  Mr.  Koehler  speak  for  himself,  and  quote  from  his 
report  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Museum  for  the  year  1897. 

“ Gentlemen :  The  year  which  closes  to-day  has  been 
the  most  eventful  thus  far  in  the  history  of  the  Print 
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Department  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  In  my  last 
report  I  gave,  for  the  first  time,  a  tabulated  statement 
of  the  number  of  prints,  books,  etc.,  contained  in  the 
collections  intrusted  to  my  care.  It  showed  the  re¬ 
spectable  total— respectable,  at  least,  for  an  American 
collection — of  41,986  prints,  drawings  and  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  1234  books.  If  I  noted  these  numbers 
with  something  of  a  feeling  of  pride  that  I  should 
have  had  the  good  fortune  of  seeing  our  Print  Depart¬ 
ment  grow  to  these  dimensions  from  very  modest  be¬ 
ginnings  during  my  administration,  that  pride  was 
destined  soon  to  be  humbled.  The  disaster,  to  the  pos¬ 
sible  coming  of  which  I  had  more  than  once  called  the 
attention  of  your  honorable  body,  but  which,  I  was  as 
often  assured,  would  never  come,  did  come  at  last.  In 
the  spring  of  the  year,  Harvard  University  notified 
the  Museum  that  it  would  withdraw  the  Gray  Collec¬ 
tion,  and  this  step  logically  led  to  another,  which  had 
at  first  not  been  contemplated — the  withdrawal  of  the 
Randall  Collection.  By  this  action  of  the  University, 
the  figures  above  noted,  of  41,986  prints,  etc.,  and 
1234  books,  were  reduced  to  12,127  and  500,  respec¬ 
tively.  These  numbers  tell  a  sufficiently  sad  story,  but 
numbers  are  not  to  be  considered  alone.  It  was  the 
reduction  in  quality  which  told  upon  the  collections 
even  worse  than  that  in  numbers.  The  Museum ’s  own 
collection  does,  indeed,  contain  many  very  good  things, 
notably  among  the  Sumner,  the  Wales,  the  Perkins 
and  the  Gaffield  gifts;  but  by  far  the  larger  part  of 
these  prints  are  of  modern  origin,  and  these  are  sup¬ 
plemented  only  by  a  very  few  old  specimens  of  high 
quality,  notably  those  given  by  Mr.  Habich,  of  Cassel, 
and  by  Mr.  Warren.  As  things  stood,  therefore,  it 
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Marcantonio  Raimondi.  Massacre  of  the  Innocents 


seemed  as  if  the  Print  Department,  which,  I  am  free 
to  say,  had  made  for  itself  some  little  reputation  under 
my  administration,  were  doomed  to  die.  With  the 
small  residue  left,  it  was  no  longer  useful  for  refer¬ 
ence  and  study,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  its  exhibi¬ 
tions  would  have  had  to  he  discontinued.  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  say,  therefore,  that,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
only  two  courses  were  left  open :  either  to  give  up  the 
Print  Department  entirely,  or  to  strengthen  it  again 
by  purchasing  the  Sewall  Collection,  to  which  I  had 
called  attention  before,  and  which  was  still  in  the 
market.  The  wise  action  of  the  Trustees  in  adopting 
the  latter  alternative  has,  I  am  most  happy  to  say,  not 
only  infused  new  life  into  the  Print  Department,  but 
it  has  even  made  it  much  more  efficient  than  before. 
What,  therefore,  appeared  at  first  sight  to  be  a  dis¬ 
aster,  has  proved  to  be  a  blessing  in  disguise.  The 
Print  Department  of  the  Museum  now  stands  firmly 
upon  its  own  feet,  without  the  danger  which  hereto¬ 
fore  always  threatened  it,  of  annihilation  by  an  out¬ 
side  force  over  which  it  had  no  control. 

“As  noted  before,  the  registers  of  the  Print  Depart¬ 
ment  for  prints  and  reproductions,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1896,  showed  12,127  entries.  To-day  they  show 
13,295  entries,  disclosing  an  increase  of  1168  numbers. 
This,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  without  the  Sewall  Col¬ 
lection,  or  the  Harvey  D.  Parker  Collection,  under 
which  name  it  is  henceforth  to  he  known,  in  honor  of 
the  benefactor  with  whose  money  it  was  acquired, 
which  consists  of  about  23,000  prints.  Quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  these  are,  however,  of  little  value,  and  may 
never  be  registered.  It  will  be  impossible,  therefore, 
to  tell  what  the  exact  number  of  accessions  from  this 
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source  will  be  until  the  selecting  and  registering  has 
been  completed. 

“As  to  the  general  quality  of  the  Sewall  Collection, 
after  the  deductions  just  alluded  to  have  been  made, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak,  for  I  would  not  have 
urged  its  purchase,  and  the  purchase  would  not  finally 
have  been  made,  if  it  were  doubtful.  In  the  first 
place,  the  collection  is  eminently  a  Museum  collection, 
that  is  to  say,  its  aim  is  to  illustrate  the  whole  history 
of  the  multiplying  arts,  rather  than  representing 
merely  the  tastes  of  its  owner,  as  is  the  case  with  most 
private  collections.  This  statement  must,  however,  be 
qualified  somewhat.  If  Mr.  Sewall  had  a  penchant,  it 
was  for  old  prints,  and  the  engravers,  etc.,  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth,  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies  are  therefore  more  fully  represented  in  the 
collection  he  made  than  those  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  more  especially  those  of  the  first  half  of  it.  This, 
however,  is  quite  fortunate  for  the  Museum,  as  in  the 
prints  heretofore  acquired  by  it,  mostly  by  gift,  the 
prints  last  alluded  to  very  decidedly  preponderate. 
The  richness  of  the  collection  in  Diirer  and  Rem¬ 
brandt  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  exhibition  which 
opened  to-day,  and  its  wealth  in  other  departments— 
old  Germans,  Netherlanders,  Italians,  followers  of 
Rembrandt,  Ostade,  French  etchers  of  the  seventeenth 
century  (Claude,  Callot,  etc.),  French  portraits,  and  so 
on — will  be  demonstrated  by  future  exhibitions.  .  .  .” 

In  1900,  Mr.  Koehler  died,  and  the  burden  of  the 
duties  of  the  Print  Department  fell  upon  his  assistant, 
Emil  Richter,  who  was  eventually  made  curator.  Mr. 
Richter’s  report  for  1902  is  very  interesting. 
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“Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report 
of  the  Print  Department,  prefaced  this  year  by  a  brief 
statement  of  the  resources  of  the  department  at  this 
date. 

“The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of 
prints  in  the  collection,  and  the  relative  strength  of  its 
component  parts : 

RELIEF  (Woodcuts,  wood-engravings,  etc.)  : 

European  schools .  3083 

American  . 6104 

-  9,187 

INTAGLIO  (Engraving,  etching,  etc.)  : 

English .  7773 

French .  7244 

German .  5062 

Italian .  6506 

Dutch  and  Flemish . 5185 

American  .  4492 

Various . 319 

-  36,581 

PLANOGRAPHIC  (Lithography,  etc.)  : 

English . 118 

French . 4816 

German . 357 

American  . 218 

Various . 260 

-  5,769 

COLOR-PRINTING  3,774 

PHOTO-MECHANICAL  PROCESS  (Facsimile 

reproductions,  etc.)  2,128 

BOOK-PLATES  (about)  600 

SYLVESTER  R.  KOEHLER  COLLECTION  (bulk  of 
collection  as  yet  in  original  order,  unregistered) 

(about)  4,700 

HARVEY  D.  PARKER  COLLECTION  (part  which 

remains  unarranged  and  unregistered)  (about)  6,100 

Various  (about)  5,061 

TOTAL  (about)  73,900 
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“The  above  total  does  not  include  the  illustrations 
contained  in  412  illustrated  books  on  the  shelves  of 
the  Print  Department  Library.  To  these  might  be 
added  numerous  plates  contained  in  many  of  the  refer¬ 
ence  books. 

“The  actual  strength  of  the  collection,  due  deduc¬ 
tion  being  made  for  the  estimated  number  of  dupli¬ 
cates,  etc.,  probably  reaches  or  exceeds  65,000  prints. 

“It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  glance  back 
to  the  modest  beginning  from  which  the  collection  has 
grown  to  its  present  gratifying  size.  The  first  entry 
in  the  Print  Register  is  a  gift  of  one  print,  in  1872, 
which  constituted  the  entire  collection  until  1874, 
when  the  bequest  of  Charles  Sumner  swelled  the  num¬ 
ber  to  85  prints. 

“It  is  idle,  however,  to  dwell  on  numbers  which  are 
given  weight  only  by  the  quality  of  the  objects.  Con¬ 
sidered  from  this  point  of  view,  the  collection  reveals 
its  true  importance.  The  majority  of  prints  are  good, 
some  of  them  are  excellent.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
go  into  details  within  the  limits  of  this  statement; 
generally  speaking,  the  collection,  which  contains  nu¬ 
merous  examples  illustrating  early  work  in  engraving, 
may  be  defined  as  especially  strong  in  intaglio1  work 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  A  recent 
exhibition  of  engravings  of  Albert  Dtirer,  Lucas  van 
Leyden  and  Marcantonio  Raimondi,  three  great  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  early  sixteenth  century,  must  have  im¬ 
pressed  visitors  as  a  welcome  and  satisfactory  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  resources  of  the  Print  Department  in  this 
direction,  while  the  present  exhibition  of  examples  of 
Dutch  and  Flemish  etching,  from  the  sixteenth  to  the 

1  Engraving,  etching,  etc. 
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end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  goes  still  farther  in  dis¬ 
closing  the  strength  of  the  collection. 

“  Among  the  salient  features  of  the  collection,  be¬ 
sides  the  fine  array  of  Rembrandts  and  Diirers,  is  a 
large  and  steadily  increasing  number  of  French  nine¬ 
teenth-century  prints,  both  in  intaglio  processes  and 
lithography.  ’  ’ 1 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  all  the 
Japanese  prints  are  in  the  keeping  of  the  Department 
of  Chinese  and  Japanese  Art.  This  Department  of 
Eastern  Art  is  in  the  left  wing  of  the  building  as  you 
enter;  while  the  Western  division  of  prints,  the  so- 
called  Print  Department,  is  in  the  right  wing.  The 
collection  of  Japanese  prints  and  Japanese  and  Chi¬ 
nese  paintings  in  the  Boston  Museum  is  famous 
throughout  the  world.  The  Japanese  paintings  rank 
in  completeness  and  beauty  with  any  collection,  and 
the  prints  are  over  25,000  in  number.  In  quality,  per¬ 
haps,  the  prints  are  not  so  choice  as  in  certain  collec¬ 
tions  in  Chicago  and  in  Paris.  The  collection  in 
the  Boston  Museum  is  composed  principally  from 
three  sources, — the  Weld-Fenolossa  bequest,  the 
Bigelow  and  Ross  gifts.  These  gifts  are  magnificent 
memorials.  No  collector  hereafter,  who  shall  be¬ 
queath  his  cherished  possessions  to  the  Museum,  will 
ever  feel  that  they  are  in  unworthy  company.  The 
standard  of  excellence  in  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
Department  is  exceedingly  high,  and  the  Boston  Mu- 

1  The  fact  is  worth  recalling  here,  that  among  the  French 
lithographs  there  is  a  collection  of  about,  3400  Daumiers,  which 
make  a  delightful  study  on  account  of  their  artistic  qualities, 
while  they  offer  most  interesting  material  to  the  student  of 
French  politics,  caricature  or  French  characteristics. 
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seum  may  also  boast  of  her  treasures  from  Egypt  and 
Greece. 

Extract  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston,  for  April,  1910: 


“A  gift  of  unusual  importance,  which  will  be  heart¬ 
ily  welcomed  by  all  admirers  and  students  of  Turner, 
has  recently  come  to  the  Print  Department, — a  set  of 
proofs  and  selected  early  impressions  of  the  pic¬ 
turesque  views  of  England  and  Wales,  engraved  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner  after  his  own 
designs.  This  splendid  set  of  prints  has  been  given  in 
memory  of  Charles  Eliot  Norton.  .  .  . 

“The  importance  of  possessing  Turner’s  ‘central 
and  most  ambitious  work  in  black  and  white,’  in 
standard  impressions,  cannot  be  too  strongly  em- 

phaSiZed  “  (Signed  E.H.E. 

Emil  H.  Richter.)  ” 


The  amateur  will  find  in  this  collection  a  few  of  the 
earliest  ‘  ‘  trial  ’  ’  proofs,  preparatory  etchings ;  also  later 
proofs,  showing  how  the  plate  progressed,  and  among 
these  some  bearing  Turner’s  own  marks  of  alteration. 
These  “trial”  proofs  exhibit,  in  the  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  fashion,  the  method  of  engraving,  and  the  end 
which  Turner  sought  to  achieve  in  black  and  white. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  “working”  or 
“trial”  proofs  with  the  finished  state  of  the  plate, 
showing  the  benefit  of  Turner’s  corrections. 

A  second  extract  from  the  Bulletin  for  April,  1910: 


“The  Museum  recently  received  from  the  late 
Stephen  Bullard,  through  Mrs.  William  S.  Bullard,  a 
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Lucas  van  Leyden.  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi 


Giulio  Campagnola.  St.  John  the  Baptist 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  13%  x  9%e  inches 
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fund  of  $25,000  for  the  development  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Prints.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  gift, 
this  sum  is  to  be  kept  invested  and  the  income  used 
primarily  for  the  purchase  of  rare  and  beautiful 
prints,  which  would  form  a  fitting  memorial  to  Mr. 
Bullard.  A  portion  of  the  income,  however,  is  avail¬ 
able  for  assisting  the  curator  in  his  studies.  As  the 
result  of  this  fund,  the  development  of  the  Print  De¬ 
partment  is  assured.  The  curator  will  have  needed 
opportunities  for  studying  the  great  print  collections 
in  other  museums  in  order  to  fit  him  for  his  best  work. 
And  from  time  to  time  some  splendid  print  will  be 
secured,  which  will  give  distinction  to  the  collection. 
It  is  to  he  hoped  that  in  the  course  of  time  other  de¬ 
partments  will  be  similarly  endowed,  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  the  best  expert  service,  as  well  as  to  increase  the 
collections.” 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  clause  which 
gives  the  Director  of  the  Museum  the  right  to  use  a 
portion  of  the  income  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
Curator  of  the  Print  Department  to  continue  his 
studies  in  Europe.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Koehler’s 
death  the  Museum  had  to  face  a  serious  problem. 
There  was  in  America  no  expert  whom  the  Museum 
desired  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  Print  Department. 
After  much  deliberation  it  was  thought  best  to  train 
the  young  assistant,  Mr.  Richter,  by  giving  him  the 
opportunity  of  studying  in  the  great  museums  abroad, 
and,  in  due  course  of  time,  to  make  him  curator, — 
which  was  accordingly  done. 

The  need  of  a  competent  expert  at  the  head  of  the 
department  was  clearly  recognized ;  and  it  is  a  hope- 
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ful  sign  that  even  a  small  sum  of  money  is  guaranteed 
for  purposes  of  study  in  Europe. 

As  regards  a  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  etching, 
engraving,  mezzotinting,  wood-cutting,  etc.,  etc.,  Mr. 
Richter  is  competent  to  speak,  having  studied  in  Lon¬ 
don  with  Prank  Short,  and  even  acquired  some  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  the  manual  practice  of  these  arts. 

In  the  study  room  of  the  Print  Department  there 
are  show-cases  in  which  the  various  tools  are  ex¬ 
hibited,  with  specimens  of  each  kind  of  work.  The 
Museum  lately  bought  a  printing-press,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Winslow,  the  well-known  etcher,  came  from 
New  York,  set  up  the  press,  and  gave  instructions  in 
the  methods  of  inking  the  plate  and  printing  from  it, 
which  were  extremely  interesting. 

I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  speak  of  the  techni¬ 
cal  work  in  the  Print  Department,  because  I  think  it 
is  not  generally  known  how  thorough  Mr.  Richter’s 
training  has  been. 

Besides  the  bequest  above  referred  to,  the  friends 
of  the  Museum,  by  means  of  an  annual  subscription, 
raised  a  fund  for  a  larger  working  force  in  the  De¬ 
partment,  the  need  of  which  had  been  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Visiting  Committee. 

The  sale  of  duplicates  from  the  Museum’s  collection 
was  sanctioned  by  the  Trustees  in  1909.  Auction 
sales  of  these  duplicate  prints  took  place  in  Boston 
in  November,  1909,  and  in  January  and  March, 
1910.  The  proceeds  will  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
new  prints,  and  these  accessions  are  inscribed  as  gifts 
from  the  donors  of  the  prints  which  were  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion.  These  sales  have  established  a  precedent,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  which  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  The 
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duplicates  of  the  Museum  can  hereafter  be  sold  and 
the  money  used  for  the  purchase  of  new  acquisitions. 

The  year  1910  was  a  red-letter  one  for  the  Print 
Department.  The  opening  exhibition  of  prints  in  the 
new  building  was  a  selection  of  the  finest  things  which 
the  Museum  possessed.  The  second  exhibition  was  one 
of  the  most  important  ever  held  in  Boston.  Mr.  How¬ 
ard  Mansfield  generously  lent  the  Museum  his  unriv¬ 
aled  collection  of  Whistler  etchings  and  dry-points. 
These  magnificent  prints  were  shown  to  great  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  well-lighted  exhibition  rooms  of  the  new 
building.  Great  interest  and  enthusiasm  was  aroused 
by  such  a  display  of  Whistler’s  work.  Mr.  Mansfield 
himself  compiled  the  catalogue  which  the  Museum 
published.  In  the  late  autumn  of  1910,  there  was  a 
remarkably  fine  exhibition  of  Turner’s  “ Liber  Studi- 
orum.”  The  famous  plate  of  the  Ben  Arthur  was 
seen  in  two  trial  proofs  and  in  three  impressions  of 
the  first  state,  which  showed  marked  differences  in  the 
printing.  These  were  extremely  instructive  to  the 
student.  JEsacus  and  Hesperie  was  shown  in  three 
working  or  trial  proofs;  the  rare  first  state;  and  two 
beautiful  impressions  of  the  second  state,  which  reveal 
the  plate  in  its  perfection.  The  work  is  Turner’s  own 
from  start  to  finish,  and  a  more  beautiful  piece  of 
mezzotinting  can  hardly  be  imagined.  Among  other 
interesting  things  were  seen  the  etching  of  Little 
Devil’s  Bridge  and  a  trial  proof  with  directions 
written  in  the  margin  by  Turner  and  corrections  on 
the  print  itself  in  pencil  and  white  chalk,  showing 
clearly  the  changes  he  desired.  “A  slight  indication 
of  a  ray  of  bursting  light  under  the  bridge  would  im¬ 
prove  that  part.”  These  are  Turner’s  own  words. 
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The  exhibitions  which  have  been  held  in  the  Museum 
have  been  very  varied  in  character.  After  the  Turner 
prints,  Mr.  Richter  exhibited  a  series  of  Rembrandt 
etchings.  This  winter  (1911),  there  was  a  splendid 
exhibition  of  French  engraved  portraits  by  Mellan, 
Morin,  Nanteuil,  Edelinck,  Masson,  the  Drevets  and 
two  or  three  superb  examples  of  Gaillard’s  portraits. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  work  of  Claude  Mellan  to 
the  work  of  Ferdinand  Gaillard,  but  Mr.  Richter  ar¬ 
ranged  the  exhibition  so  admirably  that  every  step 
was  a  delight,  and  we  advanced  gradually  through  an 
assemblage  of  grand  personages,— Anne  of  Austria 
and  her  son,  Louis  XIV ;  Richelieu ;  Mazarin ;  the 
great  Turenne— all  engraved  by  Nanteuil,  the  greatest 
master  of  the  French  school.  Are  not  these  names  to 
conjure  with  ?  Who  can  hear  of  Louis  XIV  without 
some  interest  and  emotion?  Richelieu  and  Mazarin — 
do  we  not  want  to  know  what  they  looked  like  ?  Many 
of  these  prints  had  been  lent  by  friends  of  the  Mu¬ 
seum  and  the  impressions  were  of  the  finest  quality. 
Mr.  Horatio  Curtis  lent  Gaillard’s  original  drawing 
for  the  portrait  of  Dom  Prosper  Gueranger . 

I  have  said  enough,  I  think,  to  show  the  importance 
of  these  exhibitions. 

But  now,  if  a  visitor  should  enter  the  Study  Room 
of  the  Print  Department,  where  the  treasures  are 
locked  up  behind  oak  doors,  what  should  he  ask  to 
see  ?  Remember,  there  are  more  than  60,000  prints  in 
the  collection.  However,  I  will  venture  the  following 
suggestions : 

Ask  for  Pollaiuolo’s  Ten  Nudes  Fighting  in  a 
Wood,  a  fine  impression ;  Mantegna’s  Seated  Madonna, 
likewise  very  fine  and  rare ;  The  Flagellation ;  and 
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Christ  in  Limbo.  There  are  many  other  Mantegna 
prints,  hut  these  are  the  most  noteworthy  as  regards 
impression.  Marcantonio’s  Massacre  of  the  Innocents 
is  in  the  rare  first  state  and  is  a  beautiful  im¬ 
pression.  The  Museum  is  rich  in  the  number  of  prints 
by  Marcantonio,  but  the  quality  of  the  impressions  is 
often  far  from  being  satisfactory.  The  set  of  Diirer ’s 
‘‘Little  Passion,”  engraved  on  copper,  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  existence.  The  first  state  of  Rembrandt’s 
etching,  Jan  Lutma,  is  really  superb,  and  there  is  an 
interesting  print  in  the  third  state  of  the  great 
Crucifixion.  There  are  some  fine  impressions  of 
Schongauer  and  a  splendid  impression  of  The  Adora¬ 
tion  of  the  Magi  by  Lucas  van  Leyden.  The  Museum 
has  some  excellent  impressions  of  Nanteuil ’s  en¬ 
gravings,  and  possesses  Guillaume  de  Brisacier  en¬ 
graved  by  Masson,  in  the  first  state.  The  collection  is 
rich  in  the  engraved  work  of  Turner.  The  Daumier 
Collection  is  most  interesting.  There  is  an  almost  com¬ 
plete  set  of  Charles  Jacque’s  etchings.  There  is  a  fair 
collection  of  Meryon,  but  alas !  very  few  of  Whistler ’s 
etchings.  A  very  fine  set  of  David  Lucas’s  mezzotints 
after  Constable,  in  the  proof  state,  has  been  lent  to  the 
Museum  for  an  indefinite  period. 

If  the  visitor  still  has  time  on  his  hands,  let  him  ask 
for  the  Andreani  prints  on  greenish  paper,  after  Man¬ 
tegna ’s  designs  for  the  great  cartoon  of  the  Triumph 
of  C cesar.  The  cartoons  are  now  at  Hampton  Court. 
The  Diirer  woodcuts  and  Diirer  engravings  are  good, 
but  I  think  not  so  fine  in  quality  as  some  of  the  im¬ 
pressions  in  the  Gray  Collection  at  the  Fogg  Museum. 
The  Little  Masters  are  well  represented  in  Boston,  but 
the  visitor  should  go  to  Cambridge  to  see  the  prints  by 
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Schongauer  and  some  very  rare  early  Italian  engrav¬ 
ings. 

There  is  a  very  friendly  intercourse  between  the 
Boston  Museum  and  the  Museum  at  Harvard.  Mr. 
Denman  Ross  gives  courses  on  art  in  both  places.  The 
interests  of  the  art  students  are  furthered  in  every 
possible  way. 

As  regards  the  study  of  prints,  the  Museum  at  Har¬ 
vard  is  admirably  fitted  to  train  young  men  in  the 
beginning  of  their  course.  The  Fogg  Museum  has  a 
beautiful  collection  of  prints,  and  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  good  and  bad  impressions  can  be  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  there. 

There  should  be  no  rivalry  between  the  institutions 
at  Boston  and  at  Harvard,  because  the  purposes  of 
each  are  distinct.  Harvard  University  is  a  seat  of 
learning,  and  its  Museum  should  be  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  instruction.  The  Print  Department  in 
the  Fogg  Art  Museum  is  eminently  a  place  for  train¬ 
ing  young  men  and  women  to  discriminate  between 
that  which  is  precious  and  distinguished  and  that 
which  is  commonplace.  The  Museum  in  Boston  should 
be  the  home  of  the  Muses.  It  should  have  the 
authority  of  an  oracle  by  right  of  the  inspiration 
which  comes  from  its  possessions,  and  by  right  of  com¬ 
petent  experts, — men  who  are  professors  in  their 
various  subjects. 

Mr.  Fairbanks,  the  Director  of  the  Boston  Museum, 
has  often  expressed  his  desire  to  make  the  Museum 
such  a  seat  of  authority,  and  to  bring  this  institution 
into  closer  relations  with  the  great  University  nearby. 
He  dreads  the  thought  of  the  public  looking  upon  the 
Museum  as  only  a  great  storehouse  for  objects  that  are 
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Rembrandt.  Portrait  of  Jan  Lutma 

First  state  of  the  plate.  This  superb  proof  once  formed  part  of  the 
collection  of  William  Esdaile  (1757-1837),  who  has  written  his  ini¬ 
tials  W.  E.  in  the  lower  right  corner  of  the  margin. 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  T^s/iq  x  5%  inches 
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“This  plate,  both  as  etching  and  engraving,  ranks  among  the  very  finest  of  the  Liber.  The 
etching  is  very  striking.  W.  G.  Rawlinson,  Turner’s  “Liber  Studiorum,”  p.  44. 


out  of  place,— out  of  their  appropriate  and  natural 
settings,— objects  which  are  honored  for  the  sake  of 
revering  the  past.  A  museum  should  not  be  a  mauso¬ 
leum  for  the  dead,  hut  an  institution  breathed  upon 
by  Beauty,— 4 'a  living  presence  on  this  earth.” 

Mr.  Fairbanks  clearly  recognizes  the  value  of  hav¬ 
ing  in  the  various  departments  of  the  Museum  men 
who  are  fitted  to  initiate  the  neophyte  into  the  realm 
of  art,  and  through  art,  as  through  a  sacred  portal, 
into  the  mysterious  world  beyond  the  physical  facts 
of  sight  and  sound,  where  the  soul  communes  with 
Beauty.  But  unless  the  neophyte  earnestly  desires  to 
be  initiated  into  the  world  of  Poetry,  and  is  willing 
to  subscribe  to  the  laws  which  govern  poetic  inven¬ 
tion,  the  door  leading  into  this  paradise  will  remain 
forever  closed. 

The  Spirit  of  Harvard  University  brooded  over  the 
Museum  in  its  early  years,  and  under  this  protecting 
aegis  the  Museum  grew  apace,  until  it  developed  its 
own  character.  What  it  owes  to  Harvard  cannot  easily 
be  put  into  words;  one  of  the  most  potent  influences 
was  that  exerted  by  Professor  Norton.  Consider  for 
a  moment  how  much  both  these  institutions  were  bene¬ 
fited  by  his  wise  teachings  and  uplifting  presence. 
His  spirit  lives  on  in  the  younger  generation,  encour¬ 
aging  men  to  seek  the  fruits  of  the  spirit,  instead  of 
remaining  content  with  material  comforts.  And  men 
require  courage  indeed,  to  give  up  the  obvious  good 
things  which  are  presented  so  temptingly  on  all  sides, 
in  this  age  of  commercial  prosperity,  for  the  sake  of 
concentrating  their  efforts  in  the  cause  of  finer  issues, 
in  the  pursuit  of  interests  which  produce  the  highest 
forms  of  happiness.  Professor  Norton ’s  persuasive  elo- 
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quence  opened  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  to  the  need 
which  exists  in  every  man  for  seeing  the  world  clearly 
in  its  material  and  formal  aspects,  that  is,  things  as 
they  are ,  and  afterwards  to  discover  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  their  experience,  life  as  it  ought  to  he.  The 
sanction  of  this  “ought”  is  joyous  satisfaction. 

It  should  go  without  saying,— yet  it  is  so  often  over¬ 
looked  that  it  must  be  said  over  and  over  again, — that 
without  trained  perceptions,  without  some  natural 
bent  and  inclination,  no  aesthetic  appreciation  is  pos¬ 
sible.  As  a  print-collector,  I  should  like  to  hand  on 
the  torch  which  was  lit  at  the  hearth-fire  at  Shady 
Hill,  and  declare  my  belief  that  more  than  any  one 
else  of  his  generation  Mr.  Norton  inspired  the  youth¬ 
ful  mind  to  understand  those  delights  which  are 
within  the  reach  of  cultivated  men. 

The  study  of  prints  can  be  carried  on  almost  in¬ 
definitely,  because  the  subject  has  an  inherent  and 
necessary  relation  to  the  arts  of  painting  and  draw¬ 
ing.  To  understand  the  essential  qualities  of  Man¬ 
tegna  or  Dlirer,  for  example,  the  connoisseur  should 
study  their  paintings— and  more  especially  their 
drawings.  He  must  discern  the  place  which  these 
masters  hold  in  the  history  of  painting.  But,  above 
all,  he  must  understand  what  gives  the  work  of  a  great 
master  its  distinctive  qualities  and  makes  it  supreme 
in  the  realm  of  art.  If  there  are  no  definite  standards 
of  excellence,  to  which  reference  and  appeal  can  be 
made,  talk  about  prints  or  about  art  itself  is  idle 
rhetoric.  The  relation  of  prints  to  the  larger  world 
of  painting  and  drawing  has  been  strangely  over¬ 
looked  in  America.  Serious  study  in  the  galleries  and 
museums  of  Europe  forces  the  student  to  observe  the 
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principles  underlying  all  good  drawing,  and  teaches 
him  that  true  excellence  in  engraving  or  etching  is 
analogous  to  good  work  in  drawing  and  painting.  The 
student  must  discover  the  common  denominator  of  his 
appreciations  in  the  elements  of  drawing.  The  same 
method  of  distinguishing  the  essential  lines  which  give 
beauty  and  characteristic  quality  to  an  artist ’s  original 
sketches  or  finished  paintings  must  be  pursued  in  a 
critical  judgment  of  prints.  We  should  recognize, 
however,  that  each  art  has  its  own  material  limita¬ 
tions,  rigidly  fixed.  For  instance,  the  etcher  works 
under  conditions  imposed  by  the  metal  and  the  acid, 
and  his  method  of  expression  differs  in  some  degree 
from  the  artist  who  draws  on  smooth  paper  with  a 
pencil.  If  we  compare  the  engraving  of  Mantegna 
with  that  of  Diirer  it  becomes  at  once  obvious  that 
Diirer  far  excels  Mantegna  in  technical  ability  and 
has  perfected  in  a  wonderful  fashion  the  art  of  en¬ 
graving. 

The  true  artist  conceals  technical  accomplishment 
in  the  beauty  of  the  finished  work.  A  work  of  art 
should  not  be  confounded  with  the  processes  of  its 
production,  but  a  knowledge  of  those  processes, 
through  which  a  masterpiece  is  achieved,  may  help 
us  to  enjoy  intelligently  the  creative  genius  of  the 
artist.  A  masterpiece  shows  us  how  the  artist  has 
subdued  the  raw  material  to  his  own  uses,  and  never 
allows  it  to  become  so  apparent  as  to  distract  our 
attention  from  the  idea  which  he  wishes  to  express. 
Our  interest  in  the  methods  of  technique  must  not 
he  confounded  with  the  admiration  felt  for  creatrv  e 
genius,  which  is  revealed  in  a  consummate  work  of 
art,— “a  thing  of  beauty.” 
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Now  in  order  to  recognize  the  creative  genius  of  a 
great  artist, — let  ns  say  Rembrandt, — we  must  study 
Rembrandt’s  prints  and  see  how  they  are  related  to 
his  drawings  and  to  his  most  perfectly  finished  paint¬ 
ings.  And  not  only  must  we  do  this  but  we  should 
also  study  Rembrandt  in  relation  to  Velasquez  and  to 
all  the  other  great  masters  of  painting;  and  finally, 
we  must  acknowledge  that  painting  is  only  one  branch 
of  the  expression  of  beauty  in  the  fine  arts,  and  that 
museum  experts  must  be  conversant  with  the  whole 
field  of  artistic  production,  and  recognize  the  Spirit 
of  Beauty  in  every  object  that  gives  aesthetic  delight 
to  the  connoisseur. 

The  importance  of  a  museum  in  our  midst  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  It  is  a  place  of  recreation; 
a  refuge  from  the  weary  cares  of  daily  life.  The 
museum  needs  experts  at  the  head  of  its  various  de¬ 
partments,  but  it  also  needs  men  who  are  competent 
to  give  instruction  and  to  arouse  a  genuine  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  the  objects  of  beauty  which  are  guarded  and 
preserved  by  this  noble  institution. 
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Bracquemond.  Lapwing  and  Teal 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  10i4x  7%  inches 
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Bracquemond.  Ducks  at  Play 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  12%  X  9%  inches 
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FELIX  BRACQUEMOND:  AN  ETCHER 

OF  BIRDS 


By  FRANK  WEITENKAMPF 

Chief  of  the  Department  of  Prints,  New  York  Public  Library 


YEN  the  artist  of  various  interests  actively 
expressed,— the  versatile  artist,  if  that 
adjective  be  used  without  the  suspicion 
of  superficiality  which  is  often  its  after¬ 
taste — is  very  apt  to  become  associated  in  the  public 
mind  with  some  one  specialty. 

Felix  Bracquemond  is  known  particularly  well  as 
an  etcher  of  birds.  Yet  he  has  done  many  things, 
more  than  one  well  enough  to  have  established  a  repu¬ 
tation.  At  twenty  he  painted,  and  exhibited  at  the 
Salon  of  1853,  a  portrait  of  himself,  in  a  manner 
that  carries  you  back  to  Holbein,  that  even  faintly 
suggests  the  spirit  of  Van  Eyck  in  its  precise  and 
detailed  utterance.  The  portrait  clearly  indicates 
his  future  activity,  for  he  holds  in  his  hand  a  bottle 
of  acid,  while  etching  tools  lie  on  a  table  near  him. 
His  etched  portraits  are  numerous,  and  include  such 
comparatively  free  productions  as  the  ones  of  Legros 
and  of  Meryon,  and  the  large,  minutely  finished  one 
of  Edmond  de  Goncourt.  The  last  named  is  a  charac¬ 
teristic  and  typical  example  of  Bracquemond ’s  art, 
which,  even  when  most  painstaking,  somehow  or 
other  never  seems  labored.  Bracquemond  appeals 
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as  a  peculiar  and  interesting  mingling  of  Teutonic 
thoroughness  and  Gallic  esprit. 

The  characteristic  elements  in  his  portraits— 

robustness,  versatility  and  a  resourceful  mastery  of 
technique” — are  peculiar  to  all  his  work.  The  same 
artist  who  carefully  and  with  honest  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  adaptation  translated  such  different  products 
of  painter’s  personality  as  Millet’s  Man  with  the  Hoe 
and  Meissonier’s  La  Rixe ,  as  well  as  canvases  and 
drawings  by  Holbein  (the  magisterial  portrait  of 
Erasmus),  Corot,  Gustave  Moreau,  Gavarni  and 
Delacroix,  also,  under  Japanese  influence,  etched 
numerous  designs  for  ceramic  ware  (he  was  for  a 
time  a  sort  of  artist  director  at  the  Haviland  factory 
at  Limoges),  fishes  and  birds  in  swirling,  decorative 
outline.  In  contrast  to  these  last  named  are  his  nu¬ 
merous  well-finished  pictures  of  birds  and  mammals. 
His  hares,  moles  and  mice  done  with  loving  emphasis 
on  the  texture  of  their  furry  pelts.  (The  vision  of 
happy  days,  seen  by  poor  bunny  suspended  by  one  leg, 
was  reproduced  as  far  afield  as  Poland,  in  Tygodnik 
Illustrowany.)  The  birds,  with  the  delightful  and 
strong  modeling  of  their  bodies  felt  under  the  sleek 
surface  of  their  feathery  coverings. 

A  master  craftsman,  he  has  found  delight,  like 
Buhot,  Guerard  and  Mielatz,  in  technical  experi¬ 
ments,  and  his  interest  and  skill  in  reproductive 
methods  are  illustrated  in  etchings,  dry-points,  aqua¬ 
tints,  lithographs,  photogravures  retouched  with 
etching,  engravings  in  color,  and  plates  showing 
combinations  of  processes.  Burty  once  wrote :  ‘  ‘  He 
contrives  by  repeated  use  of  the  acid  on  certain  parts 
of  the  plate  to  get  a  black  which  for  depth  and  in- 
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Bracquemond.  Swallows  in  Flight 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  12 x  10^  inches 
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tensity  has  never  been  equaled. 7  ’  And  Meryon 
avowed  of  him:  ‘‘I  cannot  etch.  That  one,  there,  he 
is  the  true  etcher.  ’  ’ 

His  active  interests,  and  his  all-embracing  outlook 
on  the  life  about  him,  found  expression  in  such  occa¬ 
sional  productions  as  the  etchings  of  figures  modeled 
in  snow  by  French  sculptors  in  Paris  during  the 
Commune;  the  symbolical  lithograph  of  France  de¬ 
fending  himself  against  the  Prussian  eagle,  while 
strangling  his  own  imperial  bird ;  the  ceramic 
compliment  to  Uncle  Sam:  The  Old  World  and 
Young  America,  or  the  very  large  plate  done  as  a 
memorial  tablet  for  Meryon ’s  coffin.  His  hand  recorded 
the  placid,  rural  beauties  of  Bas  Meudon  and  the 
quick  impression  of  a  steamboat,  amusingly  described 
by  Beraldi  (see  No.  185).  And  a  bit  of  woodland, 
possibly  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  in  winter  snows,  in 
combination  with  a  gaunt  wolf  probably  studied  at 
the  Jardin  d’Acclimatation  (the  Paris  ‘‘Zoo”),  gave 
him  opportunity  for  his  effective  Wolf  in  the  Snow, 
also  known  as  Winter  (Beraldi  No.  180),  which  in 
its  spirit  of  desolation  might  be  many  hundred  miles 
from  Paris. 

And  with  all  this,  his  etchings  only  have  been 
spoken  of  here, — and  they  are  about  800  in  number. 
But  the  catalogue  (issued  in  an  edition  of  220 
copies)  of  his  work  exhibited  at  the  Societe  Nationale 
des  Beaux- Arts  (Salon)  in  1907,  includes  not  only 
etchings,  but  paintings,  water-colors,  pastels  and 
designs  executed  in  embroidered  silk,  ceramics,  iron, 
cloisonne  enamel,  jade,  wood  and  bookbindings. 

Yet  the  late  Walter  S.  Carter  of  Brooklyn,  a  most 
catholic  print-collector,  ventured  fearlessly  on  the 
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inviting  but  not  always  safe  sliding  pond  of  analogy, 
and  proclaimed  Bracquemond  the  “  Michelangelo  of 
ducks.”  Without  regard  to  the  manner  of  the  state¬ 
ment,  we  may  accept  the  classification.  For  had 
Bracquemond  never  etched  anything  but  his  bird 
plates,  he  would  have  won  his  place  in  the  annals 
of  the  fascinating  art  of  needle  and  acid.  Perhaps 
he  realized  that  when  he  furnished  a  title-page  de¬ 
sign  for  the  third  volume,  devoted  to  himself,  of 
Beraldi ’s  “Graveurs  du  XIXe  Siecle,  ”  consisting 
solely  of  a  duck  and  a  portfolio  of  prints.  Much 
slighter  in  execution,  but  more  significantly  alle¬ 
gorical,  was  his  frontispiece  (Beraldi  No.  480)  for 
the  catalogue  of  the  second  portion  of  the  Burty  col¬ 
lection.  It  represented  a  stand  holding  an  open 
portfolio  from  which  prints  flying  upward  are 
gradually  evolved  into  cranes.  Ducks,  however,  have 
apparently  been  his  special  delight.  He  has  pictured 
them  in  action,  as  in  the  delightful  oblong  picture  of 
two  ducks  swimming  (Beraldi  No.  185)  and  in  the 
equally,  and  amusingly,  lifelike  one  of  five  ducks 
swimming  hurriedly  to  a  central  point  of  common 
interest.  Or  in  allegorical  attitude,  as  in  the  Canard 
(Beraldi  No.  116),  the  herald  of  “fake”  news.  He 
has  observed  the  teal  along  the  riverside  and  the 
Gambols  of  ducks  (Beraldi  No.  221),  done  with  a 
simple  and  sympathetic  delight  in  the  doings  of  these 
water-fowl.  Hardly  ever,  perhaps,  has  he  better 
characterized  the  useful  bird  whose  call,  onomato- 
poetically  imitated,  has  long  served  to  characterize 
medical  charlatanry,  than  in  the  plate  known  as  The 
Bather  or  Canards  surpris.  The  three  birds,  who 
have  come  down  to  their  accustomed  swimming  hole 
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Bracquemond.  The  Bather  (Canards  Surpris) 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  14  x  10 1/2  inches. 
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only  to  find  it  already  occupied  by  a  comely  young 
woman,  are  alive  and  moving.  The  beholder  can 
fairly  see  and  hear  their  wonder  at  the  unwarranted 
intrusion  on  their  rights,  and  regards  their  wagging 
tails  with  much  of  the  fascination  that  Septimus  and 
Wiggleswick  (in  W.  J.  Locke’s  “Septimus”)  felt  in 
the  same  diversion. 

While  the  duck  apparently  appealed  most  to  him, 
Bracquemond  was  attracted  also  by  other  members 
of  the  family  of  Aves.  The  goose,  cousin  to  the  Anas, 
he  showed  collectively  in  Geese  in  a  Storm  ( The 
Storm  Cloud.  Beraldi  No.  219),  which  may  be 
studied  in  the  Avery  collection  at  the  New  York  Pub¬ 
lic  Library,  in  a  series  of  touched  proofs  in  which  the 
fortuitous  effect  of  gradually  added  work  in  the  sky 
gives  somewhat  the  impression  of  a  storm  rising  as 
you  look  at  the  consecutive  proofs.  Ducks  in  a  Marsh 
also  move  under  a  lowering  sky,  and  in  It  ’s  Raining 
Pitchforks  (Beraldi  No.  212)  the  flood-gates  of  heaven 
are  fully  opened,  so  that  the  water-fowl  appear  to 
find  themselves  doubly  in  their  element. 

Bracquemond  sometimes  labored  through  a  num¬ 
ber  of  states  on  a  plate.  The  large  portrait  of  Ed¬ 
mond  de  Goncourt  was  patiently  carried  through  a 
number  of  progressive  proofs.  And  in  the  process 
of  thus  searching  for  ultimate  satisfactoriness  he  may 
give  us  such  pleasant  surprises  as  the  fourth  state 
of  Morning  Mists  (Beraldi  No.  779),  a  pheasant  piece, 
with  its  delightful  background  addition  of  trees— an 
airy,  light  impression  of  early  morning.  He  has  done 
several  landscapes  of  a  lightness  which  approaches 
a  Legros-like  delicacy,  so  that  it  is  perplexing  to 
compare  them  with  such  a  faithfully  studied  but 
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somewhat  hard  plate  as  that  of  the  duck  perplexed 
at  sight  of  a  turtle  (. L’lnconnu ,  Beraldi  No.  174), 
and  to  realize  that  the  same  hand  did  both.  Ven¬ 
turing  still  farther  into  the  field  of  ornithology,  he 
depicted  golden  pheasants,  partridges,  swallows,  with 
sympathy  for  his  subject  and  an  open  eye  for  its 
artistic  possibilities.  The  human  element  enters  into 
these  pictures  very  rarely,  and  then  only  when  abso¬ 
lutely  in  place.  So  in  At  the  Jardin  d’ Acclimatation 
(Beraldi  No.  214),  in  which  two  stylishly  dressed 
young  ladies  are  looking  at  golden  pheasants  in  an  in¬ 
closure.  Once,  at  least,  in  Sea-gulls  (Beraldi  No.  782), 
he  felt  and  rendered  the  beautiful  effect  of  a  circling, 
gliding  flight  of  gulls  over  rolling  waves,  in  a  graceful 
swirl  of  lines  combining  into  a  harmonious  pattern. 

The  peculiar  effect  of  this  last  named  plate,  with 
its  mingling  of  Japanese  and  other  influences,  is  in 
striking  contrast  to  his  early  and  most  remarkable 
Haut  d’un  battant  de  Porte  (Beraldi  No.  110,  done 
at  the  age  of  nineteen),  in  which  the  dead  bodies  of 
three  birds  of  prey  and  a  bat  are  shown  nailed  to  a 
barn  door,  held  up  as  a  warning  example  in  a  not 
too  smoothly  flowing  quatrain.  To  his  plates  of 
moralizing  or  emblematic  intention,  such  as  the  one 
just  referred  to,  or  the  Canard  (Beraldi  No.  116). 
he  delighted  in  adding  such  inscriptions,  generally  in 
rhyme.  His  verses  in  such  cases  partake  a  little  of 
the  halting  metre  of  those  which  poor  Meryon  at¬ 
tached  to  certain  of  his  plates.  Such  etched  letter- 
press  additions  appear  also  in  Margot  la  Critique 
(Beraldi  No.  113)  and  in  Le  Corbeau.  The  last 
named  delineation  of  an  old  bow-legged  crow  presents 
a  creature  so  weird,  so  uncanny,  that  without  adven- 
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Bracquemond.  The  Old  Cock 

“But  a  still  more  famous  plate,  becaLise  most  strongly  characteristic, 
is  The  Old  Cock,  a  masterly  portrait  of  chanticleer,  in  all  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  pomp  of  his  mature  vigor  and  serene  self-sufficiency.” 

Frank  Weitenkampf,  Felix  Bracquemond  :  An  Etcher  of  Birds. 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  111/4x9%  inches 
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titious  effects  it  appears  as  a  symbol  of  some  sinister 
power,  felt  though  not  realized.  But  a  still  more 
famous  plate,  because  most  strongly  characteristic,  is 
The  Old  Cock  (the  original  drawing  for  which  is 
owned  by  Samuel  P.  Avery),  a  masterly  portrait  of 
chanticleer,  in  all  the  dignity  and  pomp  of  his  mature 
vigor  and  serene  self-sufficiency.  Here  is  the  poem 
for  this : 

He,  vieux  coq, 

Vieux  Don  Juan, 

Vieille  voix,  tu  t  ’erailles, 

Toi-meme  tu  seras 

La  pierre  du  festin  fait  a  tes  funerailles 
Et  les  convives,  las 

De  livrer  a  t.a  chair  de  trop  rudes  batailles 
Se  reposeront  cles  dents  et  des  bras 
Eacontant  a  1  ’envie,  tes  amours,  tes  combats. 


He  japonized  this  magnificent  fowl  in  a  purely  deco¬ 
rative  spirit,  without  the  psychological  element.  And 
on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Russian  fleet  to 
Toulon  in  1893,  he  repeated  and  emphasized  the  theme 
to  the  verge  almost  of  the  grotesque,  in  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  Gallic  cock,  a  Hercules  of  his  kind,  with 
the  aggressiveness  of  conscious  strength,  trumpeting 
forth  his  Vive  le  Tsar!  with  triumphant  enthusiasm. 
This  emblematic  use  of  ornithological  specimens  has 
been  already  referred  to  in  the  case  of  the  Canard.  It 
appears  notably  also  in  Margot  la  Critique.  The  critic 
may  note  that  Margot  happens  to  be  particularly  unc¬ 
tuous  in  the  state  before  the  verses,  but  will  not  be 
otherwise  adversely  influenced  by  this  etched  philip¬ 
pic  against  his  brethren. 

But  besides  these  many  realistic  studies  of  bird 
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life  there  are  just  about  as  many  of  purely  decorative 
interest,  showing  strong  Japanese  influence,  and 
mostly  executed  for  ceramic  decoration.  There  are 
also  decorative  combinations  of  Reeds  and  Teal, 
Swallows  flying  in  graceful  curves  and  swirls,  Lap¬ 
wing  and  Teal  swimming  and  flying.  Here  again  we 
have  an  entirely  different  point  of  view.  The  loving 
study’  of  nature,  sometimes  expressed  in  an  uncom¬ 
promising  hardness  in  the  reproduction  of  form  or  de¬ 
tail,  or  elsewhere  in  an  almost  playful  lightness  of 
touch  in  obedience  to  a  passing  mood,  appears  here 
with  quite  different  results.  Seemingly  endless  changes 
on  the  same  theme  of  swirling,  undulating  curves  of 
flying,  running,  strutting,  swimming  bodies  of  birds 
and  fishes  delight  the  eye  with  the  rhythmic  flow  of 
ever  recurrent  accent  on  the  pure  beauty  of  line. 

And  at  the  end,  when  you  have  gone  through  the 
many  portfolios  of  Bracquemond’s  work,  there  oc¬ 
curs  to  you  his  own  statement  quoted  by  Clement 
Janin.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  a  work  of  graphic  art 
must  bear  on  its  face,  undisguised,  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  technique  by  which  it  was  produced.  A 
lithograph  must  be  a  lithograph ;  a  wood-engraving 
a  wood-engraving  and  not  the  imitation  of  an  en¬ 
graving  on  copper  or  of  a  photograph.  A  review  of 
the  arts  of  reproduction  proves  that  this  is  not  the 
truism  it  may  seem.  It  is  a  basic  principle  in  all  art, 
and  will  bear  earnest  and  repeated  emphasis.  And 
the  notable  recognition  of  this  fact  by  Bracquemond 
is  a  prime  factor  in  his  success  in  the  art  that  has 
meant  so  much  to  him. 
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Bracquemond.  A  Flock  of  Teal  Alighting 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  12  X  9%  inches 
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Millet.  The  Woman  Cardinc  Wool 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  10%  X  6%  inches 
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THE  ART  AND  ETCHINGS  OF 
JEAN-FRANQOIS  MILLET 

By  ROBERT  J.  WICKENDEN 

BOUT  a  score  of  years  ago  a  witty  writer 
in  a  Parisian  journal — I  think  it  was  Le 
Figaro — published  an  article  in  which  it 
was  assumed  that  Jean-Francois  Millet 
was  not  dead,  but,  having  grown  tired  of  the  miseries 
and  misunderstanding  he  had  suffered  in  his  native 
land,  had  left  France,  and  was  then  living  in  London, 
full  of  honors  and  surrounded  by  all  life’s  amenities, 
as  the  Baronet  Sir  John  Millais,  late  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  The  satire  was  a  biting  one,  and 
had  for  its  excuse  the  fact  that  the  two  names  Millet 
and  Millais  are  pronounced  alike  in  French. 

There  was,  however,  more  than  a  phonetic  connec¬ 
tion,  for  these  two  great  contemporaries  were  prob¬ 
ably  derived — and  I  believe  Sir  John  had  traced  it— 
from  the  same  Norman  ancestry.  Sir  John  was  born 
at  Southampton,  but  was  a  member  of  a  well-known 
Jersey  family,  and  Cap  de  la  Hague,  near  which 
Millet  was  born,  is  only  a  few  miles  by  sea  from  the 
Channel  Islands. 

The  same  family  names  are  common  to  the  Norman 
mainland  and  the  islands,  which  are  all  that  now  re¬ 
main  to  Great  Britain  of  William  the  Conqueror’s 
French  possessions.  In  this  connection  I  am  re- 
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minded  that  cousins  of  my  wife’s  in  Jersey,  of  which 
island  she  is  a  native,  bear  the  name  of  De  Gruchy, 
and  are  no  doubt  connected  in  some  way  with  the 
hamlet  of  Gruchy,  near  Cherbourg,  where,  on  the  4th 
of  October,  1814,  Jean-Francois  Millet  was  born. 

The  reason  why  two  members  of  apparently  the 
same  family  became  famous  artists  of  neighboring 
countries  in  the  same  generation,  may  be  left  for 
students  of  heredity  and  psychology  to  decide;  while 
we  note  a  similar  serious  tendency  in  certain  phases 
of  both  men’s  art,  derived  perhaps  from  far-away 
Norse  ancestors,  who  lived  before  Rollo  sailed  up  the 
Seine  with  his  Vikings  or  William  had  defeated 
Harold  at  Hastings.  Millet’s  tendency  to  reverie, 
and  to  view  life  from  a  somewhat  melancholy  point 
of  view,  differed  from  Avhat  we  usually  consider  as 
characteristically  French.  The  Gallic  and  Latin  tem¬ 
peraments  are  more  allied  to  gaiety  and  expansion, 
yet  Millet  from  his  early  youth,  and  after  he  arrived 
in  Paris  in  1837,  till  his  death  at  Barbizon  in  .1875, 
constantly  manifested  tendencies  that  are  usually 
ascribed  to  men  of  the  North.  This  may  have  been 
one  of  the  reasons  why  he  was  so  long  misunderstood 
and  misappreciated  in  France  and  at  Paris,  where 
“L’Allegro”  is  more  generally  in  favor  than  “II  Pen- 
seroso.” 

When  he  came  up  to  the  capital  in  his  twenty- third 
year,  a  consideration  of  his  immediate  interests  might 
have  dictated  a  certain  compliance  with  the  masters 
then  in  authority ;  yet  his  sturdy  independence  per¬ 
mitted  no  compromise.  lie  preferred  to  look  over  the 
whole  field  of  art  before  choosing  a  master ;  and  when 
he  did  so,  it  was  not  among  the  living,  but  in  one 
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Millet.  The  Shepherdess  Knitting 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  12%  x  9%  inches 
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Millet.  Going  to  Work 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  151/4  X  12i/§  inches 
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separated  from  his  time  by  several  centuries,  and 
from  France  by  the  Alpine  frontier,  that  he  found 
his  ideal  attained. 

Soon  after  reaching  Paris  he  found  his  way  to  the 
museum  of  the  Louvre,  and  has  thus  recorded  his  first 
impressions : 

‘ k  I  seemed  to  find  myself  in  a  world  of  friends,  in 
the  midst  of  my  own  kinsfolk,  where  all  that  I  saw 
appeared  like  the  realization  of  my  dreams.  For  the 
next  month  the  old  masters  were  my  only  occupation 
in  the  daytime.  I  devoured  them  all :  I  studied  them, 
analyzed  them,  and  came  back  to  them  continually. 
The  Primitives  attracted  me  by  their  admirable  ex¬ 
pression  of  sweetness,  holiness,  and  fervor.  The  great 
Italians  fascinated  me  by  their  mastery  and  charm 
of  composition.  There  were  moments  when  the  arrows 
of  St.  Sebastian  seemed  to  pierce  me,  as  I  looked  at  the 
martyrs  of  Mantegna.  The  masters  of  that  age  are 
like  mesmerists ;  they  have  an  incomparable  power. 
They  make  you  feel  in  turn  the  joys  and  the  pains 
which  thrill  their  souls.  But  when  1  saw  the  drawing 
of  Michelangelo’s  representing  a  man  in  a  swoon,  I 
felt  that  was  a  different  thing.  The  expression  of  the 
relaxed  muscles,  the  planes,  and  the  modeling  of  that 
form  exhausted  by  physical  suffering,  gave  me  a  whole 
series  of  impressions.  I  had  compassion  upon  him; 

I  suffered  in  his  body,  with  his  limbs.  I  saw  that  the 
man  who  had  done  this  was  able,  in  a  single  figure,  to 
represent  all  the  good  and  evil  of  humanity.  It  was 
Michelangelo,  that  explains  all.  I  had  already  seen 
some  indifferent  engravings  of  his  work  at  Cherbourg ; 
but  here  I  touched  the  heart,  and  heard  the  voice  of 
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him  who  has  haunted  me  with  such  power  during  my 
whole  life.” 

Millet  here  gives  us  the  key  to  his  very  soul.  He  had 
found  his  hero  and  intellectual  progenitor.  Others 
there  were  whom  he  admired,  but  an  affiliation  of  mind 
drew  him  toward  the  great  Florentine,  whose  transcend¬ 
ent  genius  impressed  him  so  powerfully  at  the  outset, 
and  remained  a  dominating  influence  through  life. 

What  Millet  might  have  done  had  he  lived  at  the 
time  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  when  great  art  was 
better  understood,  we  can  scarcely  conjecture,  but  he 
now  found  himself  in  surroundings  of  quite  another 
sort.  The  French  Revolution  had  destroyed  many 
of  the  traditions  of  the  old  regime,  and  after  the 
somewhat  affected  echo  of  Greece  and  Rome  induced 
by  David  and  his  school,  the  Romantic  reaction  was 
in  full  swing. 

The  lack  of  life’s  commonest  necessities  often  ham¬ 
pered  him,  and  his  academic  training  was  cut  short 
by  this,  as  well  as  from  the  repulsion  he  felt  toward 
much  that  was  taught  in  the  official  ateliers.  Solitude 
and  reflection  added  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  views. 
As  a  means  of  warding  off  starvation,  he  was  forced  to 
employ  his  splendid  faculties  on  fancy  subjects  and 
pleasing  nudes  a  la  Boucher.  This  was  distasteful  to 
him,  and  he  soon  renounced  it,  at  all  hazards,  to  de¬ 
vote  himself  to  nobler  themes. 

Coming  of  good  yeoman  stock,  Millet  had  also  be¬ 
come  an  accomplished  classical  scholar.  The  best 
books  of  the  Flebrew  Scriptures  and  Christian 
gospels  he  knew  almost  by  heart,  as  well  as  Virgil  in 
his  Georgies  and  Bucolics,  and  the  pastoral  poets  of 
Greece  and  Rome. 
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Millet. 
Size  of  the 


Peasant  with  a  Wheelbarrow 
original  etching,  6%  x  5}4  inches 
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TW: 


Millet.  A  Woman  Sewing 
Of  the  same  size  as  the  original  etching 
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In  the  toil  of  the  fields,  which  he  understood  from 
personal  experience,  he  saw  those  everlasting  types 
that  have  existed  since  man  first  sought  his  clothing, 
food,  and  shelter  through  the  changing  seasons  by  the 
help  of  our  common  mother  earth.  In  the  far-away 
corner  of  Normandy  where  he  was  born  and  brought 
up,  the  simplest  agricultural  methods  had  remained, 
little  changed,  for  centuries.  His  eyes  had  opened 
on  the  digging,  plowing,  sowing,  reaping,  and  on  the 
care  of  flocks  and  herds  in  the  fields ;  as  well  as  on  the 
sheep-shearing,  carding,  spinning,  and  other  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  women.  Near  by  was  the  restless  ocean, 
filled  with  beauties  and  terrors,  from  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  some  early  and  impressive  lessons. 

Thus  was  his  character  formed,  and  when  he  came 
to  Paris,  the  capital  could  only  afford  him  examples 
of  great  art  and  a  certain  professional  education  and 
companionship.  City  life  was  always  irksome  to  him, 
and  when  some  twelve  years  later,  in  June,  1849,  he 
left  it  for  Barbizon,  we  can  imagine  his  joy  at  finding 
himself  again  amid  rustic  surroundings,  under  the 
open  sky. 

Millet  had  few  companions  in  Paris.  Diaz  had 
sought  him  out,  and  had  introduced  Troyon.  Cam- 
predon  had  also  introduced  Charles  Jacque,  and  Sen- 
sier,  who  later  wrote  the  well-known  biography,  was 
always  a  sympathetic  friend. 

In  a  letter  written  by  Jacque  to  the  Moniteur  des 
Arts  on  September  4,  1891,  he  thus  recalls  his  first 
visit  to  Millet’s  studio  at  Paris  in  1848 :  “He  showed 
me  part  of  his  sketches,  drawings,  and  paintings, 
which  were  lamentably  scattered  about  his  studio.  I 
was  not  long  in  judging  him  to  be  an  artist  de  race , 
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very  much  trained  toward  great  art,  but  somewhat 
forced  and  mannered.  His  paintings  were  stamped 
with  the  same  peculiarities  as  his  drawings,  but  with 
the  same  great  qualities.  ...” 

Jacque  had  been  doing  his  remarkable  series  of 
etchings  of  rustic  life  in  Burgundy  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  years,  and  the  sight  of  these  must  have  re¬ 
called  to  Millet  many  scenes  of  his  own  earlier  life. 

The  season  spent  in  Normandy  between  the  death 
of  his  first  wife  and  his  second  marriage  in  1845  had 
furnished  Millet  with  many  sketches,  and  among 
them  was  The  Winnower,  which  he  painted  and  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  salon  of  1848.  In  this  picture  he 
seemed  to  fix  the  style  that  predominated  in  much  of 
his  later  work.  The  uncompromising  rusticity  of 
the  type,  the  strong  rendering  of  the  form  and  action 
of  the  man,  as  he  agitates  the  flat  basket,  and  thus 
separates  the  heavier  grain  from  the  flying  chaff,  are 
prophetic  of  the  masterpieces  that  followed  through 
successive  years  at  Barbizon. 

Once  again  in  contact  with  the  soil,  Millet  brought 
forth  The  Sower,  The  Harvesters’  Repast,  The  An¬ 
gelas,  The  Gleaners ,  The  Grafter,  The  Man  with  the 
Hoe,  The  Shepherdess,  The  Sheep-shearers,  and  many 
other  works  with  which  we  have  become  familiar. 
There  was  but  little  of  the  anecdotic  or  ethnographic 
in  Millet’s  point  of  view,  though  his  art  is  not  entirely 
without  touches  of  humor.  He  saw,  however,  the 
deeper  meanings  of  the  peasant’s  life,  and  knew  how 
to  “make  the  trivial  serve  for  the  expression  of  the 
sublime.  ’  ’  He  found  ample  material  for  his  art  in  the 
toil  of  the  fields,  whence,  some  eighteen  hundred  years 
before,  the  Christian  parables  had  been  drawn,  creat- 
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Size  of  the  original  etching,  71/2  X  10  inches 
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Millet.  Two  Men  Digging 


ing  types  of  universal  significance  from  the  humblest 
facts.  And  it  is  the  way  in  which  facts  are  used  that 
constitutes  the  greater  or  lesser  in  art.  As  in  music, 
the  same  scales  of  notes  exist  for  all.  In  one  com¬ 
bination  they  produce  the  most  trifling  air,  and  in 
another  the  mighty  compositions  of  a  Beethoven. 

Millet  understood  the  value  of  simplicity,  and  knew 
how  to  sacrifice  the  ephemeral  to  the  essential.  He 
added  no  details  to  his  work  that  might  weaken  the 
most  forcible  expression  of  his  idea  and  dominant  mo¬ 
tive. 

He  was  an  expressionist,  if  I  may  so  use  the  term, 
differing  from  those  whose  attempt  to  seize  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  passing  and  accidental  phenomena  has 
qualified  them  as  impressionists.  He  also  received 
impressions,  and  was  constantly  storing  his  memory 
with  them,  but  before  using  the  facts  thus  acquired, 
they  were  selected  and  classified  by  deep  thought. 
In  passing  through  the  crucible  of  his  mind  they 
were  relieved  of  all  useless  dross,  and  the  purer  metal 
remained  for  use  in  his  art.  The  shallowness  of  the 
doctrine — significant  of  an  age  devoted  to  surfaces— 
which  would  deny  to  a  painter  or  etcher  the  right  to 
think,  and  that  considers  as  “ literary”  anything  be¬ 
yond  the  prosaic  limning  of  the  passing  and  actual,  is 
proved  by  the  ever-growing  appreciation  of  Millet’s 
pictures.  Works  which  he  produced  in  travail  of  soul 
and  body,  in  the  obscurity  of  his  modest  studios,  have 
become  the  glory  of  modern  art,  and  an  inspiration  to 
thousands  throughout  the  world. 

A  ceaseless  endeavor  to  express  his  ideas  more  and 
more  clearly  caused  him  to  make  many  experiments, 
for  which  the  mobile  crayon,  charcoal,  or  pen  offered 
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greater  facilities  than  the  more  tedious  processes  of 
painting.  He  could  use  lines  to  express  form  and 
action  in  a  way  that  has  been  rarely  excelled,  and  this 
gives  to  his  slightest  sketches  a  real  and  permanent 
value.  His  constant  habit  of  drawing  also  developed  a 
conciseness  and  sureness  of  touch  that  is  the  peculiar 
charm  of  gravure  a  I’eau  forte.  He  had  seen  Jacque’s 
etchings,  and  his  intimacy  with  this  master  of  the  art 
must  have  familiarized  him  with  the  details  of  the 
various  methods. 

Yet  for  a  number  of  years  he  only  “scribbled”  on 
a  few  odd  plates  such  figures  or  ideas  as  happened 
at  the  time  to  pass  in  his  mind.  These  were  done 
without  any  intention  of  publication,  and  the  few 
proofs  that  were  taken — some  by  himself  with  such 
primitive  nfeans  as  rubbing  the  paper  on  the  plate 
with  the  back  of  a  soup-spoon — have  been  eagerly 
sought  for  by  collectors  on  account  of  their  rarity.  On 
these  plates  he  also  tried  the  “roulette,”  sometimes 
employed  effectively  by  Jacque  for  the  production  of 
shadow,  but  discarded  its  use  on  his  later  plates.  All 
this  was  done  merely  for  practice,  “tuning  up”  as  it 
were  for  the  real  music  which  was  to  follow.  Most  of 
the  subjects  he  treated  in  the  relatively  few  plates 
etched  with  a  view  to  publication,  had  already  seen 
the  light  as  paintings  or  drawings,  which,  in  their 
turn,  had  been  preceded  by  numerous  studies.  So 
that  when  Millet  re-created  them  as  etchings  he  knew 
them  “by  heart,”  and  could  draw  them  on  the  copper 
without  hesitation  or  “fumbling.”  They  are  treated 
in  pure  line,  with  just  sufficient  accent  to  relieve  the 
broad  masses  of  light  and  shade.  Their  composition 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired;  the  “placing”  of  a  de- 
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Millet.  A  Woman  Churning 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  7^  x  inches 
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Millet.  The  Man  Leaning  on  his  Spade 
Of  the  same  size  as  the  original  etching 
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sign  within  a  given  space,  of  which  the  Greek  masters 
and  those  of  Japan  made  such  an  exact  science,  Millet 
considered  of  prime  importance,  and  no  modern 
painter  has  made  the  silhouettes  of  his  masses  “tell” 
with  greater  effect.  Their  intention  is  profound  and 
their  presentation  decorative. 

It  was  in  1855  that  he  took  up  etching  seriously, 
and  the  Woman  Sewing  and  Woman  Churning  were 
done  in  that  year.  In  the  former  plate  the  light  falls 
on  the  figure,  seated  in  profile,  from  a  window  to  the 
right  glazed  with  antique  diamond-shaped  panes.  In 
the  Woman  Churning  a  cat  rubs  against  her  skirt  in 
an  affectionate  but  perhaps  not  entirely  disinterested 
way — when  the  contents  of  the  monumental  churn 
are  considered.  In  the  Man  with  a  Wheelbarrow  the 
muscular  action  of  the  arms  that  bear  the  weight,  and 
the  legs  that  give  the  propulsion,  are  so  carefully 
drawn  that  they  could  not  have  been  rendered  more 
clearly  had  the  figure  been  left  without  drapery.  A 
critic  once  remarked  that  “Millet’s  peasants  were  too 
poor  to  be  able  to  afford  cloth  enough  to  make  creases 
in  their  clothes.”  Setting  aside  such  evidences  of 
poverty,  it  is  certain  that  Millet  never  allowed  cloth¬ 
ing  to  obscure  in  the  least  the  solid  construction  of  his 
figures. 

In  the  Shepherdess  Knitting  how  deeply  she  seems 
absorbed  in  her  work,  while  a  faithful  dog  watches 
the  flock  seen  beyond  the  sheltering  copse,  from  which 
several  sparsely  leaved  saplings  jut  out  gracefully 
across  the  sky  to  relieve  the  larger  masses  of  the  com¬ 
position. 

There  is  an  almost  medieval  sobriety  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  strongly  drawn  Wool-carder  with  her 
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scales  and  spinning-wheel  near  by.  The  subject  takes 
ns  back  to  the  time  when  these  useful  occupations 
gave  the  name  of  “wife”  to  the  industrious  spouse 
whose  province  it  was  to  provide  the  clothes  and  cov¬ 
erings  for  her  family. 

In  The  Vigil  two  women  are  seen  still  bending  over 
their  mending  under  the  flickering  light  of  an  antique 
lamp  suspended  above  them,  while  the  other  members 
of  the  household  have  probably  been  long  asleep. 

The  Diggers  appear  so  actively  engaged  in  their 
work  that  my  son — Jean-Francois — Millet’s  namesake 
— said  on  seeing  it,  “They  are  working  too  fast,  they 
cannot  keep  that  pace  up  very  long,”  and  well  may 
they  hasten  to  complete  their  day’s  labor,  subject  to 
the  inexorable  law,  “In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt 
thou  eat  thy  bread.  ’  ’ 

And  here  in  the  hot  sun  are  The  Gleaners  gather¬ 
ing  the  rare  ears  that  have  escaped  the  harvesters 
under  the  August  sun,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to 
keep  their  souls  and  bodies  together  through  the 
darker  days  of  winter.  The  Woman  Feeding  her  Child 
shows  a  young  mother  carefully  cooling  the  food  in  a 
spoon  by  blowing  upon  it,  before  giving  it  to  the  lusty 
and  expectant  infant  that  lies  across  her  lap.  Millet’s 
largest  plate  is  the  Going  to  Work,  where  a  young 
peasant  armed  with  fork  and  hoe,  accompanied  by  his 
wife  with  a  basket  shading  her  head  and  a  cruche  of 
cider  in  her  hand,  starts  out  in  the  morning  sunshine 
to  fresh  conquests  in  the  field  of  toil. 

One  plate,  A  Spinner  of  Auvergne,  was  done  for  the 
publisher  Lemerre,  and  appeared  in  a  limited  edition 
of  “Sonnets  and  Etchings.”  The  girl  in  quaint 
bonnet,  short  skirts,  and  heavy  sabots  is  drawing  the 
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Millet.  The  Sower 


Size  of  the 


original  lithograph, 


71/2  x  6V&  inches 
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Millet.  Peasant  Digging 

Drawn  on  the  block,  and  cnt  by  J.-F.  Millet  himself,  in  1863 
Size  of  the  original  woodcut,  5 Yl  x  ^Vs  inches 
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wool  from  a  distaff  held  under  her  left  arm,  while  she 
spins  the  bobbin  with  her  right  hand.  A  flock  of 
goats,  of  which  she  is  in  charge,  are  seen  climbing 
over  rocks  in  the  background. 

A  dry-point  of  the  Goose  Girl  is  in  strong  outline, 
of  which  the  heavy  bur  marks  the  earliest  proofs.  I 
must  not  forget  one  of  Millet’s  smallest  etchings,  the 
Man  leaning  on  liis  Spade,  which  from  its  few  square 
inches  of  suggestive  lines,  seems  to  convey  an  impres¬ 
sion  as  profound  as  Michelangelo’s  Jeremiah  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel.  Millet  did  a  few  heliographs  by  the 
process  invented  by  his  friend  the  photographer  Cu- 
velier  of  Arras,  and  made  several  lithographs  for 
publishers.  His  lithograph  of  The  Sower  is,  however, 
Millet’s  most  important  work  on  stone,  and  offers  a 
unique  and  original  presentation  of  one  of  his  favor¬ 
ite  subjects  in  the  form  of  an  estampe. 

He  did  a  few  woodcuts  with  his  own  hand,  and 
others  were  executed  under  his  eye  by  his  brothers 
Pierre  and  Jean-Baptiste  Millet.  He  preferred  the 
strong  outlines  employed  by  the  earlier  masters  of  the 
art,  and  the  force  of  this  simple  method  is  felt  in  the 
Shepherdess  Seated,  the  Digger  leaning  on  his  Spade, 
the  Peasant  Digging,  and  the  Woman  filling  Water- 
cans.  Fourteen  presentations  of  rustic  life,  drawn  by 
Millet  on  the  wood,  were  engraved  by  Lavieille  under 
the  artist’s  direction.  The  series  of  ‘ ‘ The  Work  of  the 
Fields”  consists  of  ten  subjects.  They  are  superb  in 
design  and  replete  with  poetic  suggestion.  “The 
Times  of  the  Day” — Morning,  Noon,  Evening,  and 
Night — somewhat  larger,  are  equally  interesting. 

We  know  that  many  of  Diirer’s  woodcuts  were 
drawn  by  himself  on  the  wood,  and  “cut”  by  others 
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under  his  direction,  and  I  can  conceive  of  no  reason 
why  these  woodcuts  of  Millet’s,  executed  in  a  similar 
way,  should  not  be  considered  equally  precious  as 
products  of  the  artist’s  personality. 

In  addition  to  such  original  works,  many  of  his 
paintings  have  been  engraved  and  etched  by  the  best 
modern  masters.  But  whether  expressed  by  himself 
or  translated  by  others,  Millet’s  portrayals  of  the 
beauty  and  nobility  of  toil  will  be  prized  by  genera¬ 
tions  far  beyond  our  time. 
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Millet.  The  Shepherdess  Seated 


Drawn  on  the  wood-block  by  J.-F.  Millet,  and  cut  by  his  brother 

J.  B.  Millet. 

Size  of  the  original  woodcut,  10%  X  8%  inches 
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Millet.  Digger  Leaning  on  his  Spade 

Drawn  on  the  wood-block  by  J.-F.  Millet,  and  cut,  in  1874, 
by  his  brother  Pierre. 

Size  of  the  original  woodcut,  7%  x  5 Ys  inches 
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Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts,  September,  1861. 

A.  Piedagnel  .  .  “  J.-F.  Millet,  Souvenirs  de  Barbizon.  ’  ’ 
Paris,  1876. 

William  Ernest  Henley  .  .  “  Jean-Fran<jois  Millet.  Twenty 
Etchings  and  Woodcuts  reproduced  in  facsimile,  and 
a  biographical  notice.”  London,  1881. 

Alfred  Sensier  .  .  La  Vie  et  1  ’CEuvre  de  J.-F.  Millet.  Paris, 
1881. 

Alfred  Lebrun  .  .  ”  The  Etchings  and  Other  Prints  of  Jean- 
Fran^ois  Millet.  ’  ’  Translated  from  the  French  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Keppel,  with  additional  notes  and  a  sketch  of  the 
artist’s  life.  New  York,  1887. 

Henri  Beraldi  .  .  Les  Graveurs  du  xixe  siecle,  vol.  x,  pp. 
63-71.  Paris,  1890. 

Loys  Delteil  .  .  Le  Peintre-Graveur  Illustre,  vol.  i.  Paris, 
1906. 

Arsine  Alexandre  and  Frederick  Keppel  .  .  ”  Jean-Frangois 
Millet”  and  ”  The  Etchings  of  J.-F.  Millet.”  The 
Studio,  London  and  New  York,  1908. 

Mrs.  Schuyler  van  Rensselaer  and  Frederick  Keppel  . 
“  Jean-Fran<jois  Millet,  Painter-Etcher,”  and  “  The  Life 
and  the  Etchings  of  Jean-Frangois  Millet.  ”  The  Keppel 
Booklets,  First  Series,  No.  2.  Frederick  Keppel  &  Co., 
New  York. 

Jean-Franqois  Millet  .  .  The  Print-Collector  ’s  Bulletin. 
An  illustrated,  priced  catalogue  of  Millet ’s  Etchings 
and  Woodcuts.  Frederick  Keppel  &  Co.,  New  York, 
1908. 
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Millet.  Woman  Fillinc  Water-Cans 

Drawn  on  the  block  by  J.-F.  Millet  in  1854,  and  cut 
by  his  brother  Pierre. 

Size  of  the  original  woodcut,  5%  x  3-%  inches 
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SPECIAL  EXHIBITION 

ETCHINGS  BY 

ZORN 

MARCH  28th  TO  APRIL  27th 


m 


FREDERICK  KEPPEL  &  CO. 

4  EAST  39th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


XXIX 


GEORGE  S.  HELLMAN 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 

Tel.  4284  Greeley 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Original  autograph  draft  of  Lincoln’s 
estimate  of  the  Electoral  Vote  for  his 
second  Presidential  election. 

JAMES  McNEILL  WHISTLER 

A  hitherto  unknown  painting,  a  remark¬ 
able  portrait  of  Whistler’s  mother. 

JOHN  KEATS 

An  unpublished  sonnet  referring  to  the 
critics  who  attacked  his  poetry. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

An  exceedingly  important  and  long  letter 
concerning  the  Constitution  of  the  U nited 
States. 

JOHN  LA  FARGE 

A  beautiful  painting  of  himself,  full  length 
portrait,  as  a  young  man. 


LITERARY  AND  ARTISTIC  RARITIES 


XXX 


ERNEST  DRESSEL  NORTH 

CHOICE,  RARE  AND  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS 
Four  East  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York 


ASSOCIATION  BOOKS 

BURNS’S  “POEMS”  Edinburgh,  1787. 

With  MS.  corrections  in  author’s  handwriting. 

FULLER’S  “HOLY  AND  PROFANE  STATE” 

Charles  Lamb’s  copy,  with  MS.  notes.  London,  1652. 

CROMWELL’S  “LETTERS  AND  SPEECHES” 

Presentation  copy  from  Thomas  Carlyle.  London,  1850. 

POE’S  “WORKS”  N  ew  York,  1850,  3  vols. 

With  presentation  inscriptions  from  Maria  Clemm. 

FIRST  EDITIONS 

AUSTEN’S  “PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE” 

London,  1813.  3  vols. 

BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER’S  “WORKS” 

London,  1647. 

BRONTE’S  “JANE  EYRE”  London,  1847.  3  vols. 


BROWNING’S  (Mrs.)  “SONNETS.” 


Reading,  1847. 
London,  1818. 


KEATS’S  “  ENDYMION  ” 

Original  boards,  uncut. 

KNICKERBOCKER’S  “HISTORY  OF  NEW  YORK” 

New  York,  1809.  2  vols. 

LAMB’S  “ESSAYS  OF  ELIA  ”  London,  1823-1833.  2vols. 
Morocco,  by  Riviere. 

SCOTT’S  “WAVERLEY  NOVELS” 

74  vols.  Edinburgh,  1814-1832. 

SHELLEY’S  “QUEEN  MAB”  London,  1813. 

Morocco,  by  Riviere. 

SWIFT’S  “GULLIVER’S  TRAVELS  ”  London,  1726.  2  vols. 
Morocco,  by  Riviere. 

TENNYSON’S  “POEMS  BY  TWO  BROTHERS” 

Morocco,  by  Zaehnsdorf.  Louth,  1^27. 
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A  BOOK  FOR  ALL  WHO  SKETCH  OR  DRAW 


An  Architect’s 
Sketch  Book 

By 

ROBERT  S.  PEABODY 


With  40  illustra¬ 
tions  by  the  author. 
Tall  4to ,  in  red  buck¬ 
ram ,  boxed.  $j.oo 
net.  Postage  extra. 


The  essays  in  this  book 
were  written  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  by  one  of 
the  leading  American  architects.  They 
describe  vacation  journeys,  and  the  archi¬ 
tecture  found  in  different  countries, — 
France,  England,  and  Italy, — and  treat 
also  of  other  subjects  more  or  less  related 
to  architecture. 

The  illustrations,  with  which  the  book  is 
profusely  supplied,  are  reproduced  from  pen¬ 
cil  drawings  in  the  author’s  sketch-books. 

Boston  HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY  New  York 
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THE 


Anderson  Galleries 


SALES  OF 


ART  AND  LITERARY 
COLLECTIONS 


HIS  Company  has  un 


T  equaled  facilities  for  the 
Exhibition  and  Sale  of  Mer¬ 
itorious  Art  and  Literary 
Collections,  and  invites  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Collec¬ 
tors,  Dealers,  Booksellers, 
and  Executors  and  Admin¬ 
istrators  of  estates.  Cata¬ 
logues  of  daily  sales  and 
expert  information  regard¬ 
ing  books,  prints,  and  paint¬ 
ings  furnished  on  request. 

THE  ANDERSON  AUCTION  COMPANY 
Madison  Avenue  at  Fortieth  Street 


New  York 
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The  Golden  Age 
of  Engraving 

By  FREDERICK  KEPPEL 

8vo,  550  pages.  263  illustrations,  cloth,  $3.50  net,  postage  26 
cents.  Autograph  Edition,  limited  to  300  copies, 
full  boards,  paper  label,  $7.00  net 

THIS  volume  brings  together  the 
results  of  Mr.  Keppel’s  life-long 
study  of  engraving  and  etching.  It 
ranges  over  the  whole  field  from 
Diirer’s  work  to  Pennell’s  and  offers 
a  wealth  of  comment,  counsel,  sug¬ 
gestion  and  instruction  such  as  no 
other  book  on  the  subject  contains. 
The  illustration  is  no  less  rich  and 
varied,  consisting  of  examples  of  the 
work  of  nearly  every  great  engraver 
and  etcher  from  Diirer  down,  show¬ 
ing  the  peculiar  style  of  the  artist. 

First  Edition  Exhausted  Before  Publication 
Second  Edition  All  Sold  Price  of  Third  Edition,  $3.50  Net 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 

GARDEN  CITY  ::  ::  NEW  YORK 
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Prints  and  Their 
Makers 

Edited  by  FITZROY  CARRINGTON 

THE  CENTURY  CO.  announce 
for  fall  publication  PRINTS 
AND  THEIR  MAKERS,  a  book 
of  Essays  on  Engravers  and  Etchers, 
old  and  modern.  The  volume  will 
be  a  large  8vo,  and  will  contain  about 
300  pages  and  180  illustrations. 

Price  $3.50  net 

THE  CENTURY  CO. 

UNION  SQUARE 
NEW  YORK 
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COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
QUARTERLY 

THE  QUARTERLY  aims  to  represent  faith¬ 
fully  all  the  varied  interests  of  Columbia 
University.  It  publishes  historical  and 
biographical  articles  of  interest  to  Columbia 
men,  shows  the  development  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  in  every  direction,  records  all  official 
action,  describes  the  work  of  teachers  and 
students  in  the  various  departments,  re¬ 
ports  the  more  important  incidents  of 
undergraduate  life,  notes  the  successes  of 
alumni  in  all  fields  of  activity,  and  fur¬ 
nishes  an  opportunity  for  the  presentation 
and  discussion  of  University  problems. 

THE  QUARTERLY  is  issued  in  December, 
March,  June,  and  September,  each  volume 
beginning  with  the  December  number. 
Annual  subscription,  one  dollar;  single 
number,  thirty  cents.  600  pages  per 
volume. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
QUARTERLY,  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  or  at 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

RUDOLF  TOMBO,  Jr. 

Managing  Editor 
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ART  AND  PROGRESS 


A  MONTHLY  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE 


Published  by 

THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ARTS 
1741  New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

REGULAR  FEATURES 

SHORT  ARTICLES  BY  AUTHORITATIVE  WRITERS 
REVIEWS  OF  EXHIBITIONS  AND  BOOKS 
NEWS  NOTES  AND  EDITORIAL  COMMENT 
BULLETIN  OF  EXHIBITIONS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

¥ 

THE  BEST  WRITERS 
EXCELLENT  ILLUSTRATIONS 
GOOD  PRINTING 
* 

Among  the  regular  contributors  are :  Charles  H. 
Caffin,  Royal  Cortissoz,  Elisabeth  Luther  Cary, 
Clayton  Hamilton,  Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr., 
A.  E.  Gallatin,  Sir  Alfred  East,  Montgomery 
Schuyler,  James  Barnes,  Glenn  Brown,  Maud 
Howe,  William  H.  Downes,  and  Charles  Mulford 
Robinson. 


Subscription  Price  -  -  $1.50  a  year 
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REMBRANDT’S  ETCHINGS 

AN  ESSAY  AND  A  CATALOGUE 


WITH  SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  DRAWINGS 
BY 

ARTHUR  M.  HIND 


WITH  THIRTY-FOUR  PLATES  ILLUSTRATING  THE  DRAWINGS 
AND  A  COMPLETE  SERIES  OF  REPRODUC¬ 
TIONS  (  330)  OF  THE  ETCHINGS 


IN  TWO  VOLUMES 

SIZE  10  x  7  INCHES 

PRICE  ONE  GUINEA 


METHUEN  AND  CO.,  Ltd. 

36  ESSEX  STREET,  W.C. 
LONDON 
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Arts  &  Decoration 


«L  The  standard  magazine  for  all  Americans  interested 
in  Art,  Architecture  and  Decoration,  with  the  largest  paid- 
in-advance  subscription  list  of  any  art  magazine  in  the  world. 

«L  It  not  only  contains  the  most  recent  work  in  decora¬ 
tive  art,  and  reviews  of  current  exhibitions,  but  also 
illustrates  the  work  of  the  more  prominent  painters, 
sculptors  and  architects  in  complete  articles  written  by 
those  who  know  most  about  it. 

€L  ARTS  &  DECORATION  is  the  only  American 
art  magazine  to  cover  these  fields  thoroughly.  It  contains 
nearly  a  thousand  illustrations  each  year,  printed  on  the 
finest  paper  befitting  the  beauty  of  the  subjects  with 
which  it  deals. 

A  MAGAZINE  EMINENTLY  WORTH  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION 

ADAM  K.  BUDGE,  16  East  42d  Street,  New  York  City 

You  may  send  me  Arts  Decoration  one  year,  /or  which  I 
enclose  $2.00.  Begin  with  current  number.  Please  address 
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THE 

Mosher  Books 


MY  new  and  revised  general 
Catalogue  is  now  ready  and 
will  be  sent  without  charge  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  choice 
editions  at  moderate  prices. 

CJThe  special  literary  selections, 
which  have  given  it  an  unique 
position  in  the  world  of  book¬ 
making  for  book-lovers,  are  still 
kept  up. 

<1  To-day  The  Mosher  Books  are 
the  only  genuine  hand-made  paper 
editions  at  popular  prices  published 
in  America. 


Thomas  B.  Mosher 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 
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AMERICAN 
ART  ANNUAL 

1911,  VOLUME  IX 

FLORENCE  N.  LEVY,  EDITOR 
CONTENTS 

Mural  painting  in  the  united  states. 
Paintings,  prints,  art  objects  as  investments. 
Members  of  the  national  academy  of 

DESIGN  FROM  ITS  FOUNDATION  IN  1 826  TO  DATE. 

Paintings  sold  at  auction,  1910-1911,  with 

ARTIST,  SALE,  TITLE,  SIZE,  BUYER  AND  PRICE. 

Museum  and  society  officers  and  reports. 
Professional  art  schools.  Obituaries. 

SAMPLE  PAGES  ON  REQUEST. 

8vo,  cloth.  73  illustrations.  Price,  $5.00 


AMERICAN  ART  DIRECTORY 

Addresses  and  biographies  of  over  five  thousand 

PAINTERS,  SCULPTORS,  ILLUSTRATORS  AND  CRAFTSMEN 

Seventh  Issue,  1912  (in  preparation) 

Price,  $3.00 


AMERICAN  ART  ANNUAL,  INC. 

FINE  ARTS  BUILDING,  WEST  57TH  STREET 

NEW  YORK 
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American  Art  News 

18  EAST  42d  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Now  in  its  tenth  year  of  successful  publi¬ 
cation,  and  universally  recognized  as  the 
trade  and  collectors’  authority  on  art  mat¬ 
ters  in  both  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

New  York  Special  Exhibition  Calendar 

gives  all  the  exhibitions  of  current  and 
coming  week,  locations  and  dates  of  dura¬ 
tion  in  New  York.  Thosein  other  American 
cities  under  head  letters  from  said  cities. 

All  important  art  sales  in  both  Europe  and 
United  States  duly  recorded  and  first  an¬ 
nouncement  of  same  in  advance. 

Weekly  letters  from  Paris  and  London, 

written  by  best  informed  authorities  on  the 
art  trade  and  news,  and  occasional  author¬ 
itative  letters  from  other  European  art 
centers.  Invaluable  for  reference. 

Read  by  all  the  leading  collectors 

PUBLISHED  WEEKLY — $2.00  A  YEAR  — 37  ISSUES 
(Weekly  from  Oct.  15  to  June  1 — Monthly  during  the  summer) 

AMERICA’S  ONLY  ART  NEWSPAPER 

% 
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YEAR  BOOK  OF 
DECORATIVE  ART 

THE  STUDIO  YEAR  BOOK  1912 

A  Review  of  the  Latest  Developments  in  the 
A  rtistic  Construction,  Decoration  a/id 
Furnishing  of  the  House 

THE  seventh  issue  of  “The  Studio”  Year  Book 
of  Decorative  Art  will  appeal  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  most  recent  developments  in  the 
Decorative  and  Applied  Arts,  as  exemplified  by 
the  work  of  the  leading  Architects,  Designers 
and  Craftsmen  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent. 
An  important  section  is  again  devoted  to 

EXTERIOR  AND  INTERIOR 
DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE 

while  the  other  subjects  dealt  with  include  Interior 
Decoration,  Furniture,  Firegrates  and  Mantel¬ 
pieces,  Wall  and  Ceiling  Decoration,  Stained 
Glass,  Artificial  Lighting,  Textile  Fabrics,  Em¬ 
broidery,  Porcelain  and  Earthenware,  Metal  Work, 
Wood  Carving,  etc.  The  volume  is  copiously 
illustrated  with 

upward  of  400  reproductions 

(including  several  supplementary  plates  in  colors), 
all  beautifully  reproduced  exclusively  for  this 
work. 

As  a  guide  to  the  artistic  construction,  decora¬ 
tion  and  equipment  of  the  home  this  volume  will 
be  found  invaluable,  forming  as  it  does  a  complete 
and  comprehensive  review  of  the  best  work  pro¬ 
duced  during  the  past  twelve  months.  Articles 
dealing  with  the  present  position  of  the  Decorative 
and  Applied  Arts  in  Great  Britain,  Germany  and 
Austria  are  included. 

Quarto.  Cloth,  $3.00  net.  Postage,  jj  cents. 
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An  Idea 


The  Interne 

$5.0C 

‘  ‘  By  all  odds  the  most  beautiful 

IT  is  the  leading  Art  mage 
deals  with  everything  from 
decoration,  architecture  and  i 
best  work  of  craftsmen,  picto 
in  every  field.  Every  issue  c 
trations,  numerous  plates  in  fu 
the  world  at  large.  Art  deal 
and  monotints  for  framing. 

Readers  of  the  Print-Colle 

INTERNATIONAL  STL 

make  an  ideal  gift  to  one  wh< 

SEND  FIVE  DOLLA 
OWN  SUBSCRIPTION 

JOHN  LANE  CO.,  120K  W 
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NEW 

ART  BOOKS  1912 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  COURT  PAINTER 

By  H.  J.  Thaddeus,  R.H.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

N umerous  illustrations.  Dewy  Svo.  Cloth,  $3 .30 
net ;  postage,  20  cents. 

***  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  this  fascinating 
work,  the  record  of  a  life  full  of  variety  and  interest. 
'The  author  sketches  his  student  days  in  London 
and  Paris  with  the  pen  of  a  Du  Maurier,  and  then 
he  takes  us  to  Florence,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
intimate  friendship  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Deck;  he  gives  us  a  charming  picture  of  their 
family  life  and  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  in  early 
girlhood,  and  many  delightful  letters  from  Princess 
Mary  to  the  author  are  published  after  submission 
to  Her  Majesty. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  JAMES  A.  McNEILL 
WHISTLER 

By  Thomas  Way 

Illustrated zuith  an  original  etching  by  Whistler 
and  original  lithographs.  Square  demy  Svo. 
Cloth. 

**  Of  the  many  books  on  Whistler,  issued  since 
his  death  in  1903,  few  of  them  suggest  the  real 
charm  of  this  craftsman,  such  as  it  was  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  author  to  know  him  —  the  untiring 
student  and  worker,  rather  than  the  brilliant  figure 
in  society  or  keen  fighter. 

WHISTLER’S  PASTELS  AND  OTHER 
MODERN  PROFILES 

By  A.  E.  Gallatin,  author  of  “  Whistler:  Notes 
and  Footnotes,”  etc. 

With  22  plates,  including  q  hitherto  unpublished 
designs  by  Whistler.  230  copies  printed  at  The 
Merrymount  Press  on  hand-made  paper.  Svo. 
$2.30  net ;  postage,  10  cents. 
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Year 

\azine  printed.  ”  —  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

p  published  at  any  price.  It 
nting  and  sculpture  to  house 
icape  gardening;  including  the 
photographers  and  art-workers 
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32d  Street,  New  York  City 
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An  announcement  of 
$1,000  in  Cash  Prizes  for  Poetry 

The  Lyric  Year 

One  hundred  poems  by 
one  hundred  American  authors 

It  is  proposed  to  issue  an  annual  volume  under  the  above 
title. 

Contributions,  not  exceeding  300  lines  in  length,  are 
invited. 

Any  number  of  manuscripts  may  be  submitted  by  a  single 
author,  but  a  stamped  addressed  envelope — not  stamps 
alone — must  accompany  each  manuscript. 

Poems  that  have  been  accepted  for  publication  by  mag¬ 
azines,  and  poems  printed  in  magazines  not  earlier  than 
January,  1912,  may  be  sent  in.  Poems  already  printed 
in  book  form,  or  to  be  published  in  book  form  before 
January,  1913,  cannot  be  considered. 

The  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  donated  by  a  lover  of 
poetry  who  wishes  to  remain  anonymous,  will  be  paid  in  a 
first  prize  of  five  hundred  dollars,  and  in  two  second  prizes 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each  to  the  authors  of  the 
three  poems  selected  by  the  judges,  Mr.  Edward  f.  Wheeler, 
Mr.  William  Stanley  Braithwaite,  with  the  Editor,  from 
the  one  hundred  poems  selected  by  the  Editor,  from  all 
manuscripts  submitted. 

All  manuscripts  should  be  addressed,  The  Editor,  The 
Lyric  Year,  care  Mitchell  Kennerley,  Publisher,  New 
York. 

Manuscripts  may  be  submitted  anonymously  if  desired, 
in  which  case  a  pseudonym  should  be  adopted,  and  the 
real  name  and  address  of  the  author  enclosed  in  a  sealed 
envelope  marked  on  the  outside  with  the  pseudonym. 

A  copy  of  The  Eyrie  Year  will  be  mailed  free  of  charge  to 
each  contributor. 

The  Lyric  Year  will  be  published  November  first,  1912, 
and  manuscripts  must  reach  the  Editor  not  later  than  June 
first. 
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THE 

PRINT-COLLECTOR’S 

QUARTERLY 


THE  PRINT-COLLECTOR’S 
QUARTERLY  is  published  in 
February,  April,  October  and  De¬ 
cember  of  each  year.  It  concerns 
itself  chiefly  with  the  works  of  the 
recognized  great  masters  of  engraving 
and  etching,  both  old  and  modern, 
and  attention  is  paid  to  such  con¬ 
temporary  etchings  as  seem  worthy 
of  the  serious  consideration  of  col¬ 
lectors.  The  price  of  The  Print- 
Collector’s  Quarterly  is  One 
Dollar  a  Year. 

Frederick  Keppel  6c  Co. 
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THE  KEPPEL  BOOKLETS 

The  First,  Second,  and  Third  Series  of  The  Keppel  Booklets 
are  now  ready.  Each  series  consists  of  five  Booklets,  de¬ 
scribed  below,  inclosed  in  a  special  slide  case.  Any  series 
will  be  sent,  postpaid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  twenty- 
five  cents  in  stamps.  These  booklets  measure  5^  x3}4  inches. 
They  are  printed  at  The  De  Vinne  Press,  New  York.  Separate 
booklets  can  be  had  at  5  cents  each,  postpaid. 


FIRST  SERIES 


CONCERNING  THE  ETCH¬ 
INGS  OF  MR.  WHISTLER 
By  Joseph  Pennell 
JEAN-FRAN'gOIS  MILLET, 
Painter-Etcher 

By  Mrs.  Schuyler  van  Rens¬ 
selaer 


SIR  SEYMOUR  HADEN, 
Painter-Etcher 

By  Frederick  Keppel 


JOSEPH  PENNELL,  Etcher, 
Illustrator,  Author 

By  Frederick  Keppel 


REMBRANDT'S  ETCHINGS 

By  David  Keppel 


SECOND  SERIES 


HERMAN  A.  WEBSTER 

By  Martin  Hardie 
ONE  DAY  WITH  WHIS¬ 
TLER  By  Frederick  Keppel 


THE  LATE  F^LIX  BUHOT, 
Painter-Etcher 

By  M.  LkoNCE  B£n£dite 
CHARLES  ME R YON 

By  Frederick  Keppel 


MR.  PENNELL’S  ETCHINGS  OF  NEW 
YORK  ‘  ‘  SKYSCRAPERS  ” 


By  Frederick  Keppel 


THIRD  SERIES 


THE  ETCHINGS  OF  PIRA-  MR.  PENNELL'S  ETCHINGS 
NESI  By  Russell  Sturgis  OF  LONDON 

By  W.  C.  Arensberg 


HOW  PRINTS  ARE  MADE  DAUBIGNY 

By  Atherton  Curtis  By  Robert  J.  Wickenden 

SOME  NEW  AMERICAN  ETCHINGS  BY 
MR.  JOSEPH  PENNELL 


By  Hans  W.  Singer 


FREDERICK  KEPPEL  &  CO. 

4  EAST  39th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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BOOKSon  ETCHINGS  and  ENGRAVINGS 

N.  B. — Any  of  these  books  will  be  sent  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  ETCHINGS 

AND  ENGRAVINGS,  PUBLISHED  BY 

FREDERICK  KEPPEL  &  CO. 

“Frederick  Keppel  &  Co.  publish  a  valuable  and 
instructive  Catalogue  of  tlieir  prints.  The  book  is 
profusely  illustrated,  with  really  capital  pictures,  and 
will  be  most  valuable  for  referenced’  —  Arthur  Hoeber, 
The  Globe  and  Commercial  Advertiser ,  March  29,  1908. 

New  edition.  Printed  at  The  De  Vinne  Press. 

165  pages,  9}4,  x 

84  illustrations,  flexible  covers,  10  cents 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  ETCHINGS  BY 
AMERICAN  ARTISTS,  FOR  SALE  BY 

FREDERICK  KEPPEL  &  CO. 

“  The  firm  has  just  issued  a  handsomely  illustrated 
Catalogue  of  the  prints  in  their  stock,  and  there  is  with 
the  name  of  each  artist  a  biography.  The  book  is 
uniform  with  that  recently  issued  of  the  men  of  Europe, 
and  will  be  found  valuable  for  the  collector  and  the 
amateur  generally.” — The  Globe ,  May  20,  1908. 

First  edition.  Printed  at  The  De  Vinne  Press. 

122  pages,  9l/2  x6% 

65  illustrations,  flexible  covers,  10  cents 

THE  BEST  PORTRAITS  IN  ENGRAVING 

By  the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner 

The  greater  part  of  this  article  appeared  in  a  New  York 
magazine  in  January,  1872. 

The  completion,  as  now  issued,  was  given  to  the 
publisher,  in  manuscript,  by  Mr.  Sumner  shortly  before 
his  death. 

He  gave  his  hearty  approval  to  its  publication  in 
complete  form,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would 
call  the  attention  of  many  persons  of  artistic  taste  to 
the  study  of  those  early  masterpieces  of  the  engraver’s 
art,  the  collection  and  possession  of  which  afforded 
himself  so  much  pleasure  and  instruction. 

5th  edition,  31  pages,  11^  x  8,  13  illustrations,  25  cents 

FREDERICK  KEPPEL  &  CO. 

4  EAST  39th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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THE  PRINT-COLLECTOR’S  BULLETINS 

The  Print -Collector’s  Bulletins  give  an 
illustrated,  priced  list  of  etchings  by  the  great 
modern  masters  which  Messrs.  Frederick  Keppel 
&  Co.  can  supply  at  the  present  time. 

These  Bulletins  measure  9^x6J  inches,  are 
fully  illustrated,  and  are  printed  at  The  De  Vinne 
Press,  New  York.  Separate  Bulletins  can  be  had 
at  ten  cents  each,  postpaid. 


ADOLPHE  APPIAN 
OTTO  H.  BACHER 
FELIX  BRACQUEMOND 
CHARLES  MERYON 
J.-F.  MILLET 
JOSEPH  PENNELL 
SIR  SEYMOUR  HADEN 
J.  A.  McN.  WHISTLER 
MAXIME  LALANNE 


54  pages,  18  illustrations 

39  pages,  12  illustrations 

40  pages,  14  illustrations 
54  pages,  33  illustrations 
58  pages,  24  illustrations 
52  pages,  24  illustrations 
50  pages,  19  illustrations 


FREDERICK  KEPPEL  &  CO. 

4  EAST  39th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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